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PREFATORY NOTE. 


We have pleasure in closing, even at this late date, the eighth volume of this Series; at the 


same time, we thank our friends, every-where, for their kind forbearance, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the pubiication of it, at an earlier day, has been absolutely prevented. 
MorrisantA, N. Y., December, 1872. Henry B. Dawson. 
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1— DUCHL’S LETTER TO WASHINGTON. 
By Joserx F. Turruz, D. D., Presment or 


Wasash Conece. 
The author of this remarkable letter—the 


Rev. Jacob Duch®— was a native of Philadel- | 


phia. He was born in 1739. He pursued his 
studies at the College of Philadelphia, and fin- 
ished his education at Cambridge, in England. 

In 1759, he was ordained by the Bishop of 
London, and became an Assistant Minister of 
Christ Church, in his native city. In 1775, he 
became Rector of that Church. 

The newspapers of the day speak of his elo- 
quence, as a preacher; and the volumes of Ser- 
mons which he published, in England, during 
his forced sojourn there, were much admired. 

Certain it is, that, previous to his scandalous 
letter to General Washington, he was one of the 
most popular clergymen in Philadelphia, per- 
haps in America, 

In 1777, he was the Chaplain of Congress, for 
three months; and, not only by his prayers but 
by public addresses, he did much to inspire his 


countrymen with enthusiasm in their struggle | 


for independence. He even gave his entire sal- 


ary, as Chaplain, to the relief of the families of | 


those patriots who had fallen in battle. Sparks 
says ‘‘that so captivating was his eloquence, 
‘*aided by a harmonious voice and elegance of 
‘*person, that he was considered by many to 
‘rival Whitefield.” When Peyton Randolph, 
the first President of Congress, died, Duché pro- 
nounced the Funeral Sermon. He also preach- 
ed ‘‘a Fast” Sermon before Congress; and, on 
another occasion, he preached a patriotic and 
eloquent Sermon before a Battalion of Volunteers 
raised in Philadelphia to defend the country. 


Thacher, in his Military Journal, under date | 


of ‘‘December, 1777,” furnishes a copy of the fa- 
mous ‘first Prayer in Congress.” 
striking contrast with his infamous letter. 

The Prayer is in these words: ‘‘O! Lord, our 
‘‘heavenly Father, high and mighty King of 
‘* Kings and Lord of Lords, who dost, from thy 
‘**throne, behold all the dwellers on earth, and 
‘*reignest with power, supreme and uncontroll- 
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ed, over all Kingdoms, Empires, and Govern- 
ments! look down in mercy, we beseech thee, 

‘fon these American States who have fled to 
| «« Thee from the rod of the oppressor and thrown 
| **themselves on thy gracious protection, desir- 
‘*ing to be, henceforth, dependent only on Thee; 
‘*to Thee have they appealed for the righteous- 
‘**ness of their cause: to Thee do they now look 
| *up for that countenance and support which 
‘*Thou alone canst give: take them, therefore, 
‘Heavenly Father, under thy nurturing care: 
‘‘ give them wisdom in council, and valor in the 
‘*field: defeat the malicious designs of our cruel 
‘*adversaries: convince hem of the unrighteous- 
‘ness of their cause: and, if they still persist in 
‘*their sanguinary purposes, O! let the voice of 
‘*thine own unerring justice, sounding in their 
‘*hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons of 
‘*war from their unnerved hands in the day of 
‘*battle. Be thou present, O! God of wisdom, 
‘*and direct the councils of this honorable as- 
‘*sembly: enable them to settle things on the 
‘*best and surest foundation, that the scene of 
‘*blood may be speedily closed; that order, har- 
‘*mony, and peace may be effectually restored, 
‘and truth and justice, religion and piety, pre- 
| ** vail and flourish among thy people. Preserve 
‘*the health of their bodies and the vigor of 
| ‘their minds: Shower down on them and on 
‘*the millions they here represent, such tem- 
‘*poral blessings as thou seest expedient for 
‘*them in this world, and crown them with ever- 
‘lasting glory in the world to come. All this 
‘*we ask, in the name and through the merits 
‘*of Jesus Christ, thy Son and our Saviour, 
** Amen!”’ 

John Adams— September 16th. 1777—wrote 
to his wife in regard to the services of which 
this ‘‘first Prayer in Congress” was a part. In 
the regular order, the Collect for that day was 
the thirty-fifth Psalm. He writes to Mrs, Ad- 
ams: ‘‘ You must remember this was the morn- 
‘*ing after we heard the horrible rumor of the 
‘*cannonade of Boston. I never saw a ter 
‘‘ effect upon an audience. It seemed asif Hea- 
‘*ven had ordained that Psalm to be read that 
‘‘morning. After this, Mr. Duché, ‘‘unexpectedly 
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“*to everybody, struck out into an extemporary 
‘**prayer which filled the bosom of every man 
**present. I confess I never heard a better 
‘‘prayer, or one so well pronounced. Episco- 
* as he is, Doctor Cooper himself never 
**prayed with such fervor, such ardor, such 
‘‘earnestness and pathos, and in language | 
**so elegant and sublime, for America, for the 
‘** Congress, for the Province of Massachusetts, 
*‘and especially the town of Boston. It had an 
‘* excellent effect upon everybody here. 
~ * * * * * * 
‘*Mr. Duch2 is one of the most ingenious men, 
‘and best characters, and greatest orators, in 
‘*the Episcopal order upon this Continent, yet a 
‘** zealous friend of liberty and his country.” 
From this, it is evident we have only part of 
‘*the first prayer” which Mr. Duch? writ- 
ten for the occasion; whilst his ‘‘extemporary 





— for the objects named by Mr. Adams, 
ost entirely. 

On the eighth of February, 1778, Mr. Adams, 
in a letter to Doctor Rush, shows that his feel- 
ings toward Duché had changed; for he writes 
that ‘‘the idea that any one man alone can save 
‘*us is too silly for anybody but such weak men 
‘*as Duche to harbor for a moment.” 

In order to appreciate the reasons for Duche’s 
defection, as also the cruelty of the letter he ad- 
dressed to Washington, we must remember that 
the Battle of Chad’s Ford was fought on the 
eleventh of September, 1777, the enemy holding 
the field. 

The Battle of Germantown was fought on the 
fourth of October, following—a battle that was 
preceded by tremendous suffering, on the part 
of the American troops, for want of ordinary 
comforts. Washington wrote that ‘at least one | 
‘**thousand are barefooted and have ee 
** the marches in that condition:” ‘the strong- 
*‘est reason against being able to make a forced 
‘march is the want of shoes.” Of the Battle 
of Germantown, Washington says, “‘ the Amer- | 
**icans lost one thousand men, killed, wounded, 
‘‘and missing,” ‘‘and many valuable officers:” 
“* It was a bloody day. Would to heaven I could 
‘‘ add, that it had been amore fortunate one for us.” 

The British at once occupied Philadelphia. 

On the eighth of October, four days after 
this “‘ bloody day,” Duché wrote the letter which 
follows, in full. On the sixteenth of October, 
Washington wrote these words, ‘‘I — 


“ee 
is 





‘*received through the hands of Mrs. Ferguson 
*¢of Graham Park, a letter of a very curious and 
‘* extraordinary nature, from Mr. Duché, which 


“‘T have thought proper to transmit to Con- 
** gress.” 

Thacher calls the letter, ‘‘an occurrence of a | 
‘very singular complexion,” and says, ‘‘it occa- 
“sions much indignant ulation.”” Wash- 


ington, in his letter, says, ‘‘ To this ridiculous 


‘*and illiberal performance, I made a short reply, 
‘* by desiring the bearer of it—Mrs. Ferguson— 
‘tif she should, hereafter, by any accident, meet 
‘“‘with Mr. Duché, to tell him I should have 
‘*returned it, unopened, if I had had any idea 
‘*of its contents: observing, at the same time, 
‘*that I highly disapproved the intercourse she 
** seemed to have been carrying on; and expect- 
‘*ed it would be discontinued.” 

In a letter to Francis Hopkinson, one of the 
Signers of the Declaration and a brother-in-law 
of Duch?, Washington wrote that he feared to 
retain such a letter without placing it at once be- 
fore Congress, lest such a course might excite 
the suspicion that ‘‘he had betrayed his coun- 
“ec ti p ” 

On the fourteenth of November, 1777, Fran- 
cis Hopkinson writes to Duch2 a letter, in which 
he speaks of him with great severity. ‘‘ Words 
*‘cannot express the grief and consternation 
‘that wounded my soul at the sight of that fa- 
**tal performance, * * * 

‘‘filled with gross misrepresentation, illiberal 
‘‘abuse, and sentiments unworthy of a man of 
‘‘character. You have endeavored to screen 
** your own weaknesses by the most artful gloss- 
‘*es.”” He begs Duché to re-read his own let- 
ter, and ‘‘ you will find, there, that, by a weak 
‘and vain effort, you have attempted the integ- 
‘*rity of one whose virtue is impregnable to the 
‘assaults of fear or flattery, whose judgment 
‘‘needed not your information.” Hopkinson 


| criticises the ‘‘ fatal performance” in this sharp 


style and expresses the hope that ‘‘notwith- 
‘*standing your assertion to the contrary, you 
‘* wrote it with a bayonet at your breast, by or- 
**der of the unprincipled usurper of your native 
*‘ city.” ” * * **T am per- 
‘*fectly disposed to attribute this unfortunate 
‘*step to the timidity of your temper, and the 
‘‘undue influence of those about you.” Many 
sentences of the letter breathe strong affection 
for the reverend culprit; but, as a whole, it is 
crushingly severe. 

Mr. Duché, soon afterward, with his family, 
went to England, where his preaching was much 
admired; but he pined for his native land. In 
1783, he wrote a striking letter to Washington, 
explaining his ‘‘fatal performance” of the 
eighth of October, 1777, and pleading with him, 
in truly pathetic terms, to use his influence to 
procure him permission to return to America. 
This letter is dated ‘‘ Asylum, Lambeth, (Eng.) 
‘April 2‘ 1783;” and, under date of August 10 
1783, Washington makes a dignified response, 
leaving the whole matter in the hands of the 
authorities of Pennsylvania: “if they grant 
‘him permission to return, it cannot fail to 
‘*meet my entire approbation.” The desired 
permission was not granted until after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, when the laws 
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of Pennsylvania in regard to refugees were re- 
pealed. He returned to Philadelphia, in 1790, 
much broken in health, having had paralysis. 
He died in 1794, being about fifty-five years 
old. 
All these facts will give interest to the letter, 
which is copied in full. 


[Tue Lerrer. | 


PxHmaDELPHIA, OcTroBER 8, 1777. 
Sr, 

Tf this letter should find you in Council or in 
the field, before you read another sentence, I 
beg you to take the first opportunity of retiring 
and weighing well its important contents. 

You are perfectly acquainted with the part I 
have taken in this present unhappy contest. I 
was, indeed, among the first to bear my public 
testimony against having any recourse to threats, 
or even indulging a thought of an armed oppo- 
sition. The torrent soon became too strong for my 
feeble efforts to resist. I wished to follow my 
countrymen as far only as virtue and the right- 
eousness of their cause would permit me. I was, 
however, prevailed upon, among the rest of my 
clerical brethren, to gratify the pressing desires 
of my fellow citizens, by preaching a Sermon to 
one of the City Battalions. I was pressed to 
publish this Sermon, and reluctantly consented. 


From a personal attachment of near twenty | 


years’ standing, and an high respect for your 
character, in private as well as in public life, 
I took the liberty of dedicating it to you. 
I had your affectionate thanks for my perform- 
ance, in a letter wherein you expressed, in the 


most delicate and obliging terms, your regard | 


for me and your wishes for a continuance of my 
friendship and approbation of your conduct. 

Farther than this, I intended not to proceed. 
My Sermon speaks for itself, and utterly dis- 
claims the ideaof independency. My senti- 
timents were well known to my friends. I 
communicated them, without reserve, to many 
respectable Members of Congress, who express- 
ed a warm approbation of them. I persisted in 
using the public prayers for my Sovereign, and 
the Royal Family, to the very last moment, 
though threatened with insult from the violence 
of a party. 

Upon the declaration of independency, I 
called my Vestry, and solemnly put the ques- 
tion to them, whether they thought it best, 
for the peace and welfare of the Congregations, 
to shut up the Churches or to continue the ser- 
vice, without using the petitions for the Royal 
Family. This was the sad alternative. I con- 
eluded to abide by their decisions, as I could not 
have time to consult my spiritual superiors in 
England. They deemed it most expedient, un- 
der such critical circumstances, to keep open the 
Churches, that the Congregations might not be 
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en which we had great reason to appre- 
end. : 

A very few days after the fatal declaration of 
independency, I received a letter from Mr. Han- 
cock, sent by express to Germantown, where my 
family were, for the summer season, acquainting 
me, that I was appointed Chaplain to the Con- 
gress, and desired to attend at nine o’clock the 
next morning. Surprised and distressed by an 
event I was not prepared to expect; obliged to 
give an immediate answer without the opportu- 
nity of consulting my friends, I rashly accepted 
the appointment. could have but one motive 
for taking this step. I thought the Churches in 
danger, and hoped, by these means, to be instru- 
mental in preventing those evils I had so much 
cause to apprehend. I can, however, with truth, 
declare, that I then looked upon independency 
rather as an expedient, and an hazardous one, in- 
deed, thrown out in ferrorum, in order to procure 
some favourable terms, than as a measure that 
was seriously to be persisted in, at all events. My 
sudden change of conduct will clearly evince 
this to have been my idea of the matter. 

Upon the return of the Committee of Con- 
gress appointed to confer with Lord Howe, I 
soon discovered their real intentions. The dif- 
ferent accounts which each member of the 
Committee gave of this conference, the time 
they took to make up the matter for the pub- 
lic view, and the amazing disagreements be- 
| twixt the newspaper account and the relation I 
| myself had from the mouth of one of the Com- 
| mittee, convinced me that there must have been 
| some unfair and ungenerons procedure. Their 
determination to treat on no other ground than 
| that of independency, which put it out of his 
Lordship’s power to mention any terms at all, 
was a sufficient proof to me, that mdependency 
| was the idol which they had long wished to set 
up, and that, rather than sacrifice this, they 
would deluge their country in blood. 

From this moment, I determined upon my 
resignation, and, in the beginning of October, 
1776, sent it, in form, to Mr. Hancock, after hay- 
ing officiated only two months and three weeks; 
and, from that time, as far as my safety would 
permit, I have been uniformly opposed to all their 
measures. This circumstantial account of my 
| conduct I think due to the friendship you were 
so obliging as to express for me, and I hope will 
| be sufficient to justify any seeming inconsisten- 
| cies in the part I have acted. 

And now, my dear Sir, suffer me, in the lan- 
| guage of truth and real affection, to address 
| myself to you. Allthe world must be convinc- 
x that you engaged in the service of your 
country, from motives perfectly disinterested. 
| You risqued everything that was dear to you. You 
| abandoned all those sweets of domestic life, of 
which your affluent fortune gave you the unin- 
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terrupted enjoyment. But had you, could you 
have had, the least idea of matters being car- 
ried to such a dangerous extremity as they now 
are? Your most intimate friends, at that time, 
shuddered at the thought of a separation from 
the mother country; and I took it for granted, 
that your sentiments coincided with theirs. 
What have been the consequences of this rash 
and violent measure? A degeneracy of rep- 
resentation, confusion of councils, blunders 
without number. 


ceeded by a great majority of illiberal and vio- 
lent men. 
Take an impartial view of the present Con- 


gress. What can you expect from them? Your | 


feelings must be greatly hurt by the represen- 
tation from your native Province. You have 
no longer a Randolph, a Bland, or a Brax- 
ton—men whose names will ever be revered; 
whose demands never rose above the first 
grounds on which they set out; and whose truly 


The most respectable charac- | 
ters have withdrawn themselves, and are suc- | 








generous and virtuous sentiments I have fre- | 


quently heard, with rapture, from their own lips. 
O! my dear Sir. What a sad contrast! Char- 
acters now present themselves, whose minds can 
never mingle with your own. Your Harrison 
alone remains, and he disgusted with his un- 
worthy associates. 

As to those of my own Province, some of them 
are so obscure that their very names have never 
met my ears before, and others have only been 


distinguished for the weakness of their under- | 


standings and the violence of their tempers. 
One, alone, I except from the general charge, 


a man of virture, dragged, reluctantly, into their | 
measure, and restrained by some false ideas of | 


honor from retracing, after having gone too far. 
You cannot be at a loss to discover whose name 
answers to this character. 


From the New England Provinces, can you | 
find one that, as a gentleman, you could wish | 
to associate with, unless the soft and mild ad- | 
dress of Mr. Hancock can atone for his want of | 


every other qualification necessary for the sta- 


tion he fills? Bankrupts, attornies, and men of | 


desperate fortune are his colleagues. 
Maryland no longer sends a Tilghman and a 


protestant Carroll. Carolina has lost her Lynch ; | 
| ‘of her finances. 


and the elder Middleton has retired. 
Are the dregs of a Congress, then, still to in- 


fluence a mind like yours? These are not the men | 
| ** parties at the Court of Versailles, one enlisted 


whom you engaged to serve. These are not the 
men, America has chosen to represent her now. 
Most of them elected by little low faction, and 
the few gentlemen that are among them now, 
well known to be upon the balance, and looking 


up to your hand alone to move the beam. It is | 


you, Sir, and you alone, that supports the pre- 
sent Congress. Of this, you must be fully sensi- 
ble. Long before they left Philadelphia, their 


dignity and consequence was gone. What must 


| it be now, since their precipitate retreat ? I write 


with freedom, but without invective. I know 
these things to be true: and I write to one whose 
observation must have convinced: him that they 
are so. 

After this view of Congress, turn to your army. 
All the world knows that its very existence de- 
pends upon you; that your derth or captivity 
disperses it in a moment; and that there is not 
a man on that side of the question, in America, 
capable of succeeding you. As to the army, 
itself, what have youto expect from them ? Have 


| they not frequently abandoned even yourself, in 


the hour of extremity ? Have you, can you have, 
the least confidence in a set of undisciplined men 
and officers, many of whom have been taken 
from the lowest of the people, without principle, 
without courage ? Take away those that surround 
your person, and how very few are there that. 
you can ask to sit at your table. 

Turn to your little navy. Of that little, what. 
is left? Of the Delaware fleet, part are taken, 
the rest must soon surrender. Of those in the 


| other Provinces, some are taken, one or two at 





| 





sea, and the others lying, unmanned and unrig- 
ged, in their harbours. 

And now, where are your resources? O!my 
dear Sir, how sadly have you been abused by a. 
faction void of truth, and void of tenderness to. 
you and your country ? They have amused you 
with hopes of a Declaration of War on the part. 
of France. Believe me, from the best authori- 
ty, it was a fiction from the first. Early in the 
year 1776, a French gentleman was introduced 
to me,with whom I became intimately acquaint- 
ed. His business, to all appearance, was to 
speculate, in the mercantile way. But, I believe, 
it will be found that, in his own country, he 
moved in a higher sphere. He saw your camp. 
He became acquainted with all your military 
preparations. He was eieatneel to Congres. 
and engaged with them in a mercantile contracts 
In the course of our intimacy, he has frequently 
told me that he hoped the Americans would 
never think of independency. He gave me his. 
reasons. ‘‘Independency,” said he, ‘‘can never 
‘*be supported unless France should declare 
‘*War against England. I well know the state 
Years to come, will not put, 
‘them in a situation to venture upon a breach 
‘‘with England. At this moment, there are two 


‘under the Duc de Choiseul and the other under 
**the Count Maurepas. Choiseul has no chance 
“‘ofsucceeding. Heis violent for war. Maure- 
‘*pas must get the better. He is for econom 

‘‘and peace.” This was his information, whic 

I mentioned to several Members of Congress. 
They treated it as a fable, depending entirely on 
the intelligence from Dr. Franklin. The truth 
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of the matter is this, Dr. Franklin built upon the 
success of Choiseul. Upon his arrival in France, 
he found him out of place, his counsels repro- 
bated, and his party dwindled to an insignificant 
faction: This you may depend upon to be the 
true state of the Court of France. And farther, 
by vast number of letters, found on board prizes 


taken by the King’s ships, it appears that all | 


commerce with the merchants of France, through 
whom, alone, the supplies have been conveyed, 
will soon be at an end, the letters being full of 
complaints of no remittances from America, and 
many individuals having greatly suffered on that 
account. 


From your friends in England, you have noth- | 


ing to expect, their numbers are diminished to 


a cypher; the spirit of the whole nation is in full | 
activity against you. A few sounding names, | 


among the nobility, though perpetually rung in 
your ears, are said to be without character, with- 
out influence. Disappointed ambition,I am told, 
has made them desperate; and that they only 
wish to make the deluded Americans instru- 
ments of their revenge. 


of men, in Great Britain, are now unanimous 
and determined to risque their all on the contest. 
Trade and manufactures are found to flourish; 
and new channels are continually opening, that 
will, perhaps, more than supply the loss of the 


old. 

In a word, your harbours are blocked up; 
your cities fall, one after another; fortress after 
fortress, battle after battle, is lost. A British 
army, after having passed, almost unmolested, 
through a vast extent of country, have possessed 
themselves, with ease, of the capital of America, 
How unequal the contest, now! How fruitless 
the expense of blood. 

Under so many discouraging circumstances, 
ean virtue, can honour, can the Jove of your 
country, prompt you to persevere? Humanity 
itself, (and sure I am, humanity is no stranger 
to your breast) calls upon you to desist. 
army must perish for want of common necessa- 
ries, or thousands of innocent families must per- 
ish to support them. Wherever they encamp, 
the country must be impoverished. Wherever 


they march, the troops of Britain will pursue, | 


and must complete the devastation which Ame- 
rica herself had begun. 


Perhaps it may be said, that it is ‘‘ better to | 


“die than to be slaves.” This, indeed, is a 
splendid maxim, in theory, and, perhaps, in 


some instances, may be found experimentally | 


true. But where there is the least probability 
of an happy accommodation, surely wisdom 
and humanity call for some sacrifices to be made, 
to prevent inevitable destruction. You well 
know, there is but one invincible bar to such 
an accommodation. Could this be removed, 
other obstacles might readily be overcome. 
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| 
Tis to you, and you alone,your bleeding coun- 
| try looks and calls aloud for this sacrifice. Your 
arm alone has sufficient strength to remove this 
bar. May Heaven inspire you with the glorious 
| resolution of exerting this strength, at so inter- 
esting a crisis, and thus immortalizing yourself, 
as a friend and guardian of your country. 

Your penetrating eye needs not more explic- 
it language to discern my meaning. With 
that prudence and delicacy, therefore, of which 
| I know you are possessed, represent to Congress 
|the indispensable necessity of rescinding the 
| hasty and ill-advised Declaration of Independ- 
}eney. Recommend, and you have an undoubt- 
ed right to recommend, an immediate cessation 
| of hostilities. Let the controversy be taken up 
where that Declaration left it, and where Lord 
Howe expected to have found it. Let men of 
| clear and impartial characters, in or out of Con- 
gress, Gentlemen, liberal in their sentiments, here- 
tofore independent in their fortunes, and some 
;such are surely to be found in America, be 
appointed to confer with his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. Let them, if they please, prepare 
some well-digested constitutional plan to lay be- 
| fore them, asthe commencement of anegotiation. 
When they have gone thus far, I am confident 
|that the most happy consequences will ensue. 
| Unanimity will immediately take place through 
the different Provinces. Thousands that are 
now ardently wishing and praying for such a 
measure, will step forth and declare themselves 
the zealous advocates of constitutional liberty, 
and millions will bless the hero that left the 
field of war, to decide this most important con- 
test with the weapons of wisdom and humanity. 

O! Sir, let no false ideas of worldly honour 
deter you from engaging in so glorious a task. 
Whatever censures may be thrown out by mean 
and illiberal minds, your character will rise in 
the estimation of the virtuous and noble. It 
will appear with lustre in the annals of his- 
tory, and form a glorious contrast to that of 
those who have sought to obtain conquest and 
| gratify their own ambition by the destruction of 
their species and the ruin of their country. 

Be assured, that I write not this under the eye 
of any British officer or any person connected 
with the British army or ministry. The senti- 
ments I have expressed are the real sentiments 
of my heart, such as I have long held, and 
| which I should have made known to you, before, 
had I not fully expected an opportunity of a 
private conference. When you passed through 
Philadelphia, on your way to Wilmington, I 
was confined by a severe fit of the gravel to my 
|chamber. I have since continued so much in- 
disposed, and times have been so very distress- 
ing, that I had neither spirits to write a letter, 
nor opportunity to convey it when written. 
Nor do I yet know by what means I shall get 
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those sheets to your hands. 

I would fain hope, that I have said nothing, 
by which your delicacy can be in the least hurt. 

I have, it has, I assure you, been without the 
least intention, and therefore your candour will 
lead you to forgive me. I have spoken freely of 
Congress, and of the army. But. what I have said 
is partly from my own knowledge, and partly 
from the information of some respectable mem- 
bers of the former, and some of the best officers 
of the latter. I would not offend the meanest 
person upon earth. What I say to you I say in 
confidence, to answer what I cannot but deem a 
most valuable purpose. I love my country. I love 
you. Buttothe love of truth, the love of peace, 
and the love of God, I hope I shall be enabled, 
if called to the trial, to sacrifice every other in- 
ferior love. If the arguments made use of in 
this letter should have so much influence, as to 
engage you in the glorious work which I have so 
warmly recommended, I shall ever deem my 
success as the highest temporal favor that Prov- 
idence could grant me— Your interposition and 
advice, I am confident, will meet with a favoura- 
ble reception from the authority under which 

ou act. If it should not, you have one infalli- 
le resource still left,— negotiate for America 
at the head of your army. 

After all, it may appear presumption in an in- 
dividual to address himself to you on a subject 
of so much magnitude, or to say what mea- 
sures should best secure the interest and welfare 
of a whole Continent. The favourable and friend- 
ly opinion you have always expressed of me, 
embolden me to undertake it; and, (which has 
greatly added to the weight of this motive) 
I have been strongly impressed with a sense 
of duty, upon this occasion, which left my con- 
science uneasy, and my heart afflicted, till I had 
fully discharged it. am no enthusiast. The 
case is new and singular to me. I could not en- 
joy a moment’s peace, till the letter was written. 

With the most ardent prayers for your spirit- 
ual as well as temporal welfare, I am, Sir, 

Your most sincere friend and obedient Servant 

Jacos DucueE. 


His Excellency Gen. Wasxrineron. 


NOTE. 


This version of Mr. Duché’s letter differs from both that 
contained in President Tuttle’s communication and that con- 
tained in Sparke’s Correspondence of the American Revolution, 
both of which are evidently incorrect. We have used that 
which was printed, for the purpose of correcting inaccurate 
copies, with Mr. Duche’s authority, in the Pennsylvania Led- 
ger; or Philadelphia Market-day Advertiser, No. CX,, Phila- 
delphia, Wednesday, December 17, 1777.—Eprror HisToricaL 
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| I.—DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EXE- 
| TER, N. H. Conrrmvep rrom Votoms VII, 
Pace 385. 


From THE New HampsHirE ARCHIVES, NOW FIRST 
| PRINTED. 
| E.—Reply of the Petitioners to the preceding Ob- 
jections made by the Agents of the Town. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY BENNING WENT- 
| WORTH Esq' Gov' & Comand' in Chief in & 
Over his Majesty’s Province of new Hampshire 
‘the Hon" his majesty’s Council & House of 
| Represen* in Gener! Assembly Conven’d. 
| The Reply of the Freeholders and other In- 
|hab'* of y® Town of Exeter who have Peti- 
con d to be Exempted from paying towards the 
Support of the Ministry in Said Town—&c. to 
the Answer of the Agents of 8* Town to their 
Petition. 

May it Please your Excellency & the other 
the Hone Branches of the Legislature The fav" 
granted your Peticon™ w regard to an Oppor- 
tunity of making a written Reply, to the answer 
made to their Petition in behalf of the Town, 
gives them Encouragem* to hope for Success in 
the matter under Debate, asthe merit & weight 
of wt shall be Offer’d can in this way be much 
better Consider d. 

Your Peticon™ would beg leave Humbly to 
Observe in General, that in this affair as they 
are not Influenced by Sinester Views, Corrupt 
or Vicious Principles, nor any but Conscien- 
cious Motives their Case Claims the Closer at- 
tention & greater tenderness—and as they are 
Sincere in their Principles which relate to this 
matter, so they would be just in their Reason- 
ings upon it; & Should therefore have been glad 
to have avoided entering into the Consideration 
of Several points & matters of fact moved in the 
Said answer, because they will be a Diversion 
& Digression from the Main Question, but Could 
not prevail with the Agents to Wave them. To 
Come then to the s‘ answer, & Reply in as brief 
& Clear a manner as we can, by following the 
Several Articles thereof, we must obserye their 
first begins with Charging the Peticon™ with a 
Mistake in Representing that the Town in Set- 
tling Mt Woodbridge Odlin proceeded in a has- 
ty & Resolute manner, & then they go on to 
give an acco of y* affair, the Substance of w% is 
that it was carried on w'" great Deliberation, & 
every Step maturely Considered; That eve 
Person Concern d, acted their part from y* fall. 
est Evidence & Strongest Conviction of the Ex- 
pediency of the thing & the Legality of the 
means, & the Like—But in this accot there is 
nothing Said of the Art us d first to prepare mat- 
ters by prevailing on near Seventy Persons to 
Sign a Petition tothe Select men praying a 
proper Clause might be Inserted in the Warrant 
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for the Annual Meeting 1743 & so working up 
the Minds of the Peticoners to favour the thing 
before it come to be Considered in Public—they 


also have Omitted to Observe that when the , 


Town was met & about to proceed on this affair, 
the Non Peticoners or most of them made the 


Strongest Remonstrances ag* desiring it might | 


be Suspended for Sometime at least, offering to 


Supply the Desk if necessary by Subscribtion | 


as they had done y* Year before, hoping that 
a little time, as it would have given greater 
Opportunity to have advised & proposed, so 


it would have produced a greater unaminity | 
of Opinion, if not terms of union & peace—| 


they dont say a word of the Contempt with w 
this was Rejected, & how Resolutely they 


proceeded as well to vote the Raising mon- | 


ey as Chusing a Committee to Effect & Car- 
ry those designs into Execution which had 
been Contrived before nor how their proposals 
at the Second meeting were Rejected— nor that 
a Church Comet was chosen to Call assistance 
for the Ordination before the Agreement made 
w" the Gentleman to be Ordain’d, w™ with 
many other transactions too tedious to Recite, 
prove the thing to be Contrivd & Determind 
before it came to be Voted, and that those who 
asserted their freedom & Liberty had Reason to 
be disatisfied, the whole being done before the 
Deacons, & Standing Church Committee had 
any notice of it only as Inhabitants of the Town, 
and after the Town had determined the matter 
& a Com** chosen to agree the Terms a Procla, 
mation was Issued under the Ministers hand, 
appointing a Day of fasting & prayer in the 
Town to Seek Direction, now these proceedings 
& much more of the like nature were just Causes 
of Dissatisfaction with this Settlement, & that 
we might well say it was Resolute if not hasty 
Especially if we Consider that the Towns Com- 


mittee (men Chosen no doubt with good Policy | 


was Impower d to Compleat this agreem' with- 
out making report to the Town, for their Con- 
firmation or Approbation, which is the usual way, 
for we think a precedent like this cant be found, 
w tho’ by virtue of a Particular Law may 
be barely called Legal, can by no propriety be 


termd prudnt, & wif it ever was done be- | 


fore, was only done, as we Conceive it was here, 
to Serve a Sinister End— 

But as to what is objected to us, that we had 
a hand in Calling or Inviting the Gentleman to 
preach in Town, we conceive there is no weight 
in it, for Such Invitation is always understood 
to be in order to Chusing w™ necessarily Implys 
Refusing—when a Congregation Invite Several 
Candidates, they are often call d from other plac- 
es, where they are upon probation, But it was 
never Suppos d that Such Invitation Carried in 
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all Cant be Chosen, and if but One Preaches, 
where can be the Choice—unless it be that 
which we have all heard of— 

But we pass on—The Second article of the an- 
swer we Conceive is of no Consequence in this 
Debate, if admitted to be true, for it only proves 
that Some of the Peticoners are not of the Same 
| mind now, w*" they once were of in this Partic- 
ular affair. Nor is the third more to the point, 
for it only Shows the Respondents have assum’d, 
| a power of Judging the hearts of those they there 
Speak of—and as to the 4** we would only Ob- 
serve, that if this Settlement was Legal, it will 
be very difficult, if not Impossible to prove it to 
be agreeable to the usage of the Churches in 
| this Government-— 

In their 5 Article we Conceive the Respond 
proceed on fallacious principles, and take for 
Granted propositions which cant be proved—as 
|that, if this Petition is granted not only this 
| Church, but all the Churches in the Governm!' 
| will be greatly prejudiced—Now where is the 
| Prejudice to the Church, as Such, if these Pe- 
| ticoners were dismissed—there will be a Church 
Still left, of a Competent number, Invested with 
the Same powers & Enjoying the Same Privileges 
as they now een the Number desiring 
to be dismiss d be so Small asis Represented the 
objection is Still of Less weight— and as to 
Churches in General how are they like to be af- 
fected by it—no otherwayethan they always are 
by gathering a new Churca, when the members 
belong d to any other before; and if this is of any 
weight, it will always be an Objection in that 
Case, as well as in this; & So there must never 
but one Church in a Town tho’ ever So Large— 
and the Same argum‘ may be always made ag* 
Erecting new Pareshes, for the old, must be 
hurt by the Loss of any of its Parishoners by an 
Increase of Charge on those that Remain—Again 
where tis said the granting this Petition would 
be a manifest breach of the Laws of the Prov- 
ince, the Objection Implies that this Couft, are 
to proceed only on Laws alrgady in force, that 
they are Restrain’d by them, & are only to put 
Such Laws in Execution.—which is not the Case 
the Peticioners ask fora new Law, & apply to those 
who can make it, the doing of w*" will no more 
| be a breach of the old, than the making any 
| other new Law, & the Same argum* lies with 
| Equal Reason agt m “ any new Law, for 
| every Instant of that kind in Some Sense alters 
| those before in foree—the Question therefore 
Ought not to be, whether the Law ask d for will 
be a breach upon other Lws, But whether the 
| End propos d by it be good, whether it is fit 
| Reasonable to be done, & in order to discover 
that, we beg leave to Observe, that we take it for 
undoubted truth in w all Christians are agreed, 





it an Obligation to Chuse the Person Invited, for | that the end of all Public worship is the Hont 
where more than one Preaches before the Choice, ' of God & the Edification of the worshipers, that 
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is, the Improvem* of their minds in all Christian 
Graces and Virtues, that these two are never 
Separated, & therefore the Edification of the 
worshipers, always Implies the former,—That 
assemblies, worship &c, are only means to attain 
the End viz the Edification of those who attend 
them. That this cant be done, where the wor- 
ship is not voluntary, for it must be in Spirit, & 
in truth, free & Sincere—That there is a great 
variety in the fitness of means, arising from many 
Circumstances, particularly the different Capac- 
ities & tempers of Persons, w*" may make means 
— fit & useful to one Person, not So to another, 
and that in these Cases, the right of private 
Judgement is to be maintain d more than in any, 
for here every man must Judge for himself & 
tis Impossible another can Judge for him, and 
that hereupon he Ought to follow the Dictates 
of his own Conscience—That tis every mans 
duty to pursue this End, as tis the Noblest, & 
highest that can be proposed, by the fittest & 
best means—from these Principles, w™ are In- 
disputable, it Evidently follows, that when a man 
apprehends he can Obtain the aforest End bet- 
ter in one Congregation than in another, he ought 
to join to that w he judges the better for that 

urpose, & when a number Sufficient to Embody 
in a Church order, have the Same Judgm* as to 
that point, they ought to Separate & Embody, it 
then becomes their duty, for it is,certainly a duty 
to use those means we Judge fittest, for obtain- 
ing the best End; & the Omission of itis the Omis- 
sion of a known duty, for which Conscience will 
Inevitably Condemn—he that denies this must 
with the Same breath Condemn the Reformation, 
for upon these & Such like principles the Re- 
formed Church Separated from the Church of 
Room, who Condemn d them for it, for She mor- 
tally hated Separations—He therefore that will 
not allow of it in the Cases here put, must if he 


will be Consistent in his principles, Return to | 
the Mother Church from which the first Reform- | 


ers Separated—now the Civil Magistrate Ought 
to be the Minister of God for good to the Peo- 
ple, & where their greatest good is Concern d, 
ought to give them the greatest Countenance.— 
If it be said tis Enough for such Separatists to 


Enjoy their Liberty of Separating without being | 


Eas d of their taxes—the answer is, that would 


be making them purchase their Liberty, of those | 


who Enjoy their own freely; & is not Liberty 
Equally every man’s right, who has not forfeited 
it? if so no man Shou d be Oblig’d to purchase 
it at a dearer Rate than his neighbour, and 
where Such a Separation is made from an ap- 
prehension of duty, & in Obedience to Con- 


science it is So far from being just matter of | 


Reproach or blame to the party, or of offence to 
others, that it ought on the other hand to Re- 
ceive that Countenance & approbation justly 
due to those, who have a sense of dvty & tender- 
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ness of Conscience Sufficient to put them upon 
the performance of it.—the Respond Indeed 
Say the Petitioners are a Small number of Per- 
sons, who Separate thro’ unreasonable prejudice, 
& here again they Suppose that true w™ we 
deny, namely that we have no Reason for Sep- 
arating—for it appears tous, to be duly upon 
Such principles & arguments as have been before 
mention d, & therefore think our Selves free 
from the just Imputation of prejudice, & they 
have no Right to judge our hearts and & Con- 
demn us for Hypocrites—Besides how Easy is 
it to Charge, & to Return the Charge of unreas- 
onable prejudice—Every party in Politicks as 
well as Religion, is Exceeding as apt to think 
all the opposition to their measures proceeds 
from unreasonable Prejudice & if men would 
but open their Eyes they must needs See things 
as they do and none more apt to run Riot in 
this Opinion than that party which is upper- 
most, which always Supposes it Self in the 
Right—But here it Seems in this Case it is 
quite plain, there is the opinion & Result of a 
Council—But we cant think it proper to trouble 
this Court with those affairs, a particular detail 
& Consideration of w would be more than 
could be done in a weeks time, nor are they at 
all proper to be to be discuss’d here—and after 
all shou d it be done it wou d amount to no more 
than this—Two men differ, each calls in his 
friend to advise, which they do, but advise Dif- 
ferently, according to their Different apprehen- 
sions, & there upon Each man follows & applauds 
the advice he likes best—In Short wherever a 
sufficient number agree to go off from a Church, 
or Churches, & Embody by themselves, & by 
their outward actions or the General Course 
of their lives in a Judgment of charity there 
is Reason to think them Sincere in their pre- 
tensions, if they are willing to Support the 
preaching of the Gospel & other ordinancies 
among themselves, & Especially when their 
Separation does not break up the Churches they 
leave we humbly Conceive, & with great defer- 
ence & Submission would Say they have a 
| Right to demand of the authority, that protec- 
tion, Exemption, & Countenance whereby they 
may Enjoy their Opinions & Sacred Rights, on 
as cheap & Easy terms as their neighbours, So 
far as the Circumstances of their case will admit. 

The Sixth & Last article begins with Charging 
the Peticon™ with absurdity &c In desiring Some 
allowance for wt they have paid towards the 
Settlement of the minist' &e—as to the Settlemt 
of the Rev‘ m' Odlin the Elder, tis out of the 
Question but as to the other we see no Such 
absurdity, for many Reasons, but Especially 
| Considering this was purposely made as Charge- 
ably even to us, as it could be, by making that 
|a Public charge which might have been other- 
ways defrayed, as to other parts of this article 
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tis Comprized in the foregoing there being no 
great difference between Saying, men Separate 
rom unreasonable prejudice, & Saying it is evil 
in Self, that it is of Evil Example & draws others 


to do the like differs little from saying it would be | 
of Dangerous Consequence to the Churches, all | 


which is only beging the thing Question—for 
we think it for the Good of the Churches, if by 


churches we understand the People of the | 
Churches & not the minister only, & if by good, | 
is meant their Spiritual Edification & not the | 
great point of maintaining the minister in afflu- | 


ence & Ease—But this they say if done will be 
a leading Example, & we Say all the better, if 
it be a thing which ought to be done, which is 
our apprehension of it, & that not only in this 
Case but all others so Circumstanc’d—as to 
other fearful Consequences mentioned, they are 
merely Chimerical; & Deserve no answer—But 
here it is worth Considering whether force 
Compulsion & Restraint, is a likely way to pro- 


mote the Interests of pure Religion, whether to | 


Compel to Conformity is a likely means, ever 
did, or ever will make a Sincere Conformist, & 
what Interest is Such a Conduct likely to pro- 


mote, unless that of the purse of the parish- | 


ioners, & the more Comfortable subsistence of 
the Parson, for the Larger the Parish, the 
higher the Salary is no false Logick—But those 


who are agt their neighbours Spiritual Benefit | 


from Lucrative or frugal principals do not do as 
they would be done by, they do not Exercise that 
Charity which Seeketh not her own, and be effec- 
tually agt Such benefit who prevents or endeay- 
ours to prevent, his neighbour from using those 
means he judges his duty to use, St Pauls Ex- 
hortation in this Case is for every man to please 
his neigbour for his good to Edification.—as to 
other matters taken notice of in this article of 
the answer we cant think them of so much Con- 
sequence in this debate as to need a particular 
Reply—the Building a meeting house or not is 
of no farther moment in this affair than as it 
argues those who have done it to be in Earnest, 
& that they think it to be a matter of Some 
Consequence or they would not have been at 
that charge—upon the whole it is Humbly Sub- 
mitted whether the Interest of Religion will not 
be more promoted? whether any Such pernicious 
Consequences are like to follow as are Suggested? 
& whether the Interests of a Considerable num- 
ber of good & faithful Subjects to the Govern- 
ment will not be advanced by granting this 
Petition? and Lastly whether the Consequences 
are not likely to be more pernicious which must 
follow from a Denial— 


In behalf 
of the 
Petitioners 


By Sam" Gruman 
Perer GIuMAN 
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F'.—Further prayer for relief, by the opponents to 
Mr. Olin’s settlement. 


| TOHISEXCELLENCY Benning Wentworth 
| Esq' Captain Generall, Governor and Comman- 
der in Cheif In and over his Majesties Province 
of New Hampshire, and To the Hon His 
Majesties Council and House of Representatives 
Convened in Generall Assembly 
THE PETITION of a Number of the Free- 
holders and other Inhabitants of the Town of 
Exeter in Said Province 
Humsiy SHEWETH 


That there has been a Minister Settled in Said 
Town of Exeter Contrary to the Minds of many 
of your Petitioners, who Timely Enter’d their 
Dissents against it——— 

That Your Petitioners have Hitherto(Contrary 
to their Minds) been Compell’d to pay Taxes for 
the Support of the Said Minister (who Carrys on 
the Publick Worship in the Old Meeting house 
in Said Town) Which Your Petitioners Humbly 
Conceive is Unreasonable and Unjust. 

That Your Petitioners have Erected A Meeting 
house & Settled a Minister at their own Cost,and 
with the Help of Some Valuable Donations ap- 
propriated to the use of the Church, Have Sup- 
ported the Gospel and Carry’d on the Publick 
Worship of God in the Said New Meeting house 
For about Twelve Years last past with Peace and 
Concord amongst Themselves——— 


WHEREFORE Your Petitioners Humbly 
Pray Your Excellency & Your Honours to Take 
the Case of your Petitioners under your wise 
Consideration and Grant us Relief, By Freeing 
Your Petitioners with their Estates, & Such other 
Persons (and their Estates) as Shall Joyn with 
us (within a Time to be Limited by Your Excel- 
lency & your Hon™ From paying any Tax for 
the Support of the Ministry in the Said Old 
Meeting house for the Future; and by Incorpo- 
rating us and Such Persons, and Investing us 
with Such Powers, & Securing to us Such Priv- 
iledges, or otherwise Granting us Such Aid or 
Relief as your Excellency & Honours In Your 
Great Wisdom Shall think Best 

And Your Petitioners as in Duty Bound 
Shall Ever Pray &c 


Exeter Aprit 8 1755. 


Perer Gaiman Davin Tarne Joun Puriies 
Asnark Tuustrn Sam"! Gruman Jonn Lorp 
DANIEL GILMAN JOHN DEAN THomaAs DEANE 
JostaH GinmMAN THomas Lorp Natu! Foursom 
JOSEPH ACRES Dante, GrumMAN Jostan Lapp 
JONATHAN AMBROSE NEHEMIAH GILMAN 

Sam! Gruman st Bens* Taine 

Rosert Licut Nicu® GruMAN 

TuHEeorHitus Smire SumMeERSBEE GILMAN 
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Rosert Lorp 
RicHarD SmirH 
Wruuiam Harris 
SrepHen THING su" 
JosEPH STACEY 
Jon* Youne 


Ricuarp Smira 

JaMES THURSTON JU" 

EvipxHauet Lorp 

Sam! SmrtrH 

JostaH BARKER 
ABNER DoLioF 
Samui Doiuor BEenJEMAN ROGERS 
JosEPH DoLLoF SrerHEN PauMER 
JOHN ROBINSON JUN JOHN LEAVITT 
Perer Rosrsson JOSEPH SMITH 
Joun Harrys Wopitey Cram 
Joun Gruman Jun" Epmunp LooGsEr 

Wipow Mary Gruman Narsanern Lapp 
JouN LovuGEee Ju" JoserH SwasEy 
Epwarp Cotcorp JoHN BowDEN 
Nicnoxuas Smira DupiEy JAMES 

JONATHAN JUDKINS TRUEWORTHY GILMAN 

JosePpH Mupeer TxHomas PIPER 
JEREMIAH Fotsom Exias Lapp 
Tuomas NEALEY 


G.—Action of the General Assembly, on the Peti- 
tion. 
Province oF N Hamp 
In Council April 9 1755 
read & ordered to be Sent down 
to the Hon": assembly 
TuHropore ATKrnson Sec" 


Province OF In the House of Repres upon 
New HampsuireE | Reading the within Petition, 
voted That the Petitioners be heard On the 
Said Petition on the Third day of the Sitting 
of the Gen" assembly next after the twenty 
eighth day of April Ins‘ and y‘ the Petitioners 
at their own Cost Serve the Selectmen of Exeter 
with a Copy of this Petition and of the orders 
thereon to Shew Cause if any they have why 
the Prayer of the Petition Should not be grant- 
ed— Martsew Livermore Clerk 


In Council Eod™ Die 


read & Concurrd 
Txurop' Arxrnson Sec"? 

In the House of Representatives 

Sept 6 1755—— 


Upon hearing the Petitioners of 
the within Petition and the Respondents 
VOTED that the Petitioners be set off as a Dis- 
trict and Seperate Parish from the old Parish 
in Exeter with the Estates they do or shall Own 
in 8‘ Town for the time being and for the fu- 
ture that when any person or persons Shall 
Come into §* Town to Setile or any Person or 
Persons in Town Shall arrive to the age of 
twenty one Years, such Persons Shall have the 
liberty of three months to determine to which 


Parish Such Person will belong together with 
the Estates they then do or afterwards Shall 


PROVINCE OF 
New Hamp" 
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| own as afores‘ Such Determination to be b 
giving Notice thereof in writing unto the Clerk 
| of the new parish within the 8‘ three months 
/and in default thereof to belong with the Old 
parish —— That the petitioners be exempted 
from paying any Taxes unto the Old Parish for 
this present year or to the Support or mainten- 
ance of the minister in the old parish or any 
thing relating to the ministerial Tax That S# 
New parish have power to choose all officers 
necessary for managing Parish affairs or to rais- 
| ing money for y* Support and Maintenance of the 
| minister And that the Petitioners have Liberty 
'to bringin a Bill accordingly. 
MartrHew LivERMORE 
—clerk— 


In Council September .9'* 1755 
The within Vote of the House read & Concurrd 


Txrop® ATKrnson Sec'” 


H.— Remonstrance of the Town Agents, while 
this matter was pending. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY BENNING WENT- 
WORTH ESQ". Captain General Governour 
and Commander in cheif in and over his Majes- 
ties Province of New Hampshire and to the 
Honourable his Majestie’s Council and House 
of Representatives convened in general Assem- 
bly. We being chosen by the Freeholders and 
Inhabitants of the Town of Exeter, to represent 
said Town, and on the behalf of our Constit- 
uents to make answer to a Petition preferr’d to 
this Honouble Court; by a Number of Free- 
holders and Inhabitants of said Town, praying 
that they and their Estates may for the future 
be exempted from paying to the Support of the 
ministry in the old meeting House Seeing they 
represent in their petition, that a minister was 
Settled contrary to the Minds of many of the 
petitioners 


IN ANSWER to which WE humbly beg 
leave to reply as follows——— 

1 MANY of the petitioners especially those that 
entered their Dissents against the Settlement 
of our Minister the Rev’ M". Woodbrige 
Odlin were those that first invited him to 
preach in this place and were the cheif In- 
struments of his being calld from a remote 

lace to labour among the People here, Who 
had he not esteemed their Invitation to Him, 
a Call from God might now have been Serving 
the Interest of the Redeemers Kingdom in a 
distant Part. But the said Gentleman being 
induced by the Importunities of the said Pe- 
titioners and others in the Town accepted of 
the Invitation to employ his Labours among 
them for a considerable Time, at the Expira- 
tion of which the Church & Congregation 
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being sensible of the Infirmities of their aged 
Pastore tho’t an Assistant with him in the Min- 
istry and pastoral Care of their Souls would | 
be for his & their Comfort and having had 
a long Tryal of our present Minister, By a| 
considerable Majority were well satisfied with 
Him, and made choice of him in a way agree- | 
able to the Laws of the province. The Town | 
roceeded at their annual Meeting March 28. 


743, To chuse a Committee to agree with | 6 


and settle the Said M'. Odlin by a consider- 
able majority And this Committee was further | 
confirmed in their Office by said Town ata 
Meeting of the Freeholders & Inhabitants 
June 13: 1743. Those petitioner that entred 
their Dissents being present and voting with | 
the Town at said Meetings. As to the Validity 
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(which have no prospect of being better ac- 
commodated (than they might be at the Old 
meeting House) to be exempted from support- 
ing the Charge of the public ministry, where 
they with their Families might conveniently 
attend and we apprehend that we are not at. 
present more than sufficient to support the 
Charges of one parish with other public 
Charges 


WE apprehend it is unreasonable that the 
petitioners their Families and Estates shou’d 
be exempted from paying to our Minister, in 
that several of their Families attend public 
Worship at the Old Meeting House and there 
is no prospect of their being inclined to alter 
their Sentiments 


and Regularity of the Settlement it was agree- | 7 WE conceive that the countenancing a num- 


able to the Majority of Town & Church ap- | 
proved of and satisfied by a venerable Coun- | 
cil called by this Church 


THOSE who dissented against the Settlement | 
of the said Minister among the Petitioners are | 


ber of persons in Setting up for themselves 
without sufficient Reasons that are not of dif- 
ferent perswsions from those they went of 
from, will be a tendency to the Subversion of 
all Order in Churches — 


many of them such as rent themselves of from | WHEREFORE from the Consideration of the 


the Church covnter to their Covenant En- 
gagements or Church relation & contrary 
to the platform of Church Disciplin, and 
their sitting up is disallowed off as being con- | 
trary to the known Order of our Churches, 
and a Council of ten Churches have in their | 
Judgment upon the Case declared their dis- | 
allowance of those Brethrens withdraw as | 
being very unjustifiable and reproachful to | 
Religion 
8 THOSE petitioners do not profess them-| 
selves to be of any different perswasion from | 
the Church they belonged to, but acknowl- | 
edge they are settled upon Congregational | 


ill Consequences of countenancing them in 
their irregular proceedings the great Disorder 
& Confusion that may thereby be intro- 
duced with Towns and Churches we conceive 
will have a tendency to the destroying of all 
Order and running all into the utmost diffi- 
culty if their petition shou’d be granted. 
Things being in such situation we cannot but- 
apprehend that fixing them on a civil Estab- 
lishment will be encouraging unwarrantable 
Separations and destructive to the peace and 
Order of the Churches in the province. 


FOR these & other weighty reasons that might 


be offered (which will occur to your minds) 


principles and that they could hold occasional| WE HUMBLY PRAY That your Excellency & 


Communion with our Minister & Church, | 
and if so why Lot stated ? what need of sup- | 
porting a separate Interest to the prejudice | 
of Religion and the peace & Interest of the 
Town 


4 WE would inform the Court that there is but 


Honours in your great wisdom would dismiss. 
so unreasonable a petition which we conceive 
tends to the Subversion of Religion 
ZeEBU. GIDDINGE 
Joun Rice 


about Twenty-five of the petitioners that | [.—Action of a Council of Churches, concerning 


entred their Dissents against the Settlement | 
of our Minister the rest of them consisting of | 
such persons as have moved into Town or 

come of Age many of which posses no Es- | 
tates in the Town and some that were forward | 
for the Settlement at that Time have for what | 
Reasons we know not been prevailed with | 
to join with Them —— 

5 THE Town has already been divided into so | 
many parishes that we conceive it is unreas- 

onable and what would render it very incon- | 


venient & detrimental to the Town for a Num- 
ber of persons that dwell in the midst of us | 


the dispute. 
WE THE ELDERS & delegates of the third 
Church of Christ in Ipswich the two Churches. 
in Cambridge & the third in Glocester Con- 
vened in Council July 29** 1755 in Exeter at. 
the Mutual request of the Pastor & the first 
Church in s* Town and a Number of the 
brethren Called the new Gatherd Church to 
Judge of all matters of Difference Subsisting 
between them in order to lead them into a 
happy Reconciliation & restoration to Chris- 
tian Comunion and fellowship—After humble 
Supplication to God for direction in this Im- 
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1"Notwithstanding any Greivances the Brethren 


2™4 We Judge the Reflections of the Seperating 


3" With respect to receiving to Comunion the 
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rtant Affair and full hearing the parties 
ame to the following Result— 


of the New Gathered Church (so Called) may 
have met with or apprehended they had met 
with from their late Rev‘ Pastor and the 
brethren of the Church yet we Judge their 
manner of withdrawing Comunion from the 
Church was disorderly, And that such a con- | 
duct tends to destroy the peace and order of | 
these Churches, but we apprehend some Char- 
itable allowances are to be made in favour of 
these brethren Considering the Circumstances 
of those times, and their plea of Unacquaint- 
edness with the order of these Churchs 


Brethren upon the late Pastor & the Other 
brethren of the Church (Calling them Oppo- 
sers of the Work of Gods Soverain Grace &c) 
to be Unbecoming Expressions, savouring of 
an Uncharitable Spirit or of too great abound- 
ing in their own Sense and Opinion of things, | 
and we should have been glad if they had 
been more full and Express in Acknowledging 
the warmth & Severity of their Expressions— 


members of other Churches who are under 
Admonition; we declare that such a practice 
is utterlyInconsistent with the order and peace 
of these Churches, and that if this New Gath- 
er d Church(So Called) retain any such Mem- 
bers it is Just matter of Offence to these 
Churches of Christ and in order to any recon- 
ciliation with these Churches it is our Judg- 
ment that they deny such members any further 
fellowship in Special ordinances, till they are 
restored to the Charity of the Churches to 

which they respectively belong or regularly | 
dismissed— 





4% Provided the New Gather d Church (so Call- | 


ed) Shall manifest their consent to and accep- 
tance of the Judgement of this Council as 
above and their readiness to Practice agreably 
hereto, wee Advise the Pastor and first Church 
in this Town to forgive their brethren what- 
forever has been offensive in their late Trans- 
actions and Notwithstanding the Exception- 
ablestepps they have taken toward their being 
formed into a Church State, Yet that they 
own them as a Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and their Pastor (so called)as a Minister 
of Christ, and receive them to Christian com- 
union in all ordinances and acts thereof as | 
they do other Churches 


| 
i 


| 5 And upon their Complying as above, we re- 


comend them also to the fellowship & Comu- 
nion of all the other Churches in the land 
walking in the faith & order of the Gospel: 
at the same time Earnestly recomending it to 
the New Gatherd Church (so Called) to pay 
all due respect to the Churches of Christ, and 
to Exercise great caution that they avoid every 
thing which may greive or offend them, and 
now dear brethren of the new gather d Church 
(so Called) we have proposed Such terms for 
your being Accepted into comunion with the 
Churches as upon a mature Impartial weigh- 
ing matters we think highly reasonable for 
you to Comply with and such as we Judge 
Necessary to secure the Intrest of religion the 
honour of Christ, and the peace and safety of 
these churches, we therefore cannot but hope 
that God will convince you of your duty herein 
and Incline you to a hearty Complyance here- 
with-and as to the Rev’ Pastor and beloved 
brethren of the first Church we cannot but 
hope that Considering the times which have 
passed over us, and the present Circumstances 
of Your Seperating brethren, You will upon 
their Submitting to and Accepting of our 
Judgement & advice forgive them, in what- 
ever has been by them Greivous or Offensive 
to you & receive them (together with the per- 
son whom they Acknowledge for their Pastor) 
in their respective capacities and treat them 
accordingly by all propper acts of Christian 
Fellowship & Comunion. and now Rev‘ Hon! 
& Beloved it will be to us matter of Joy and 
thankfullness to see the people of God in this 
place thus United in holy fellowship—and we 
Earnistly Exhort & beseech you in the bowels 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to forgive one another 
as you hope that God for Christs sake will 
forgive you and that you wou’d Embrace one 
Another as in times past in the Arms of Love 
& Charity and that there be a freindly Inter- 
change of all acts of Christian brotherly Com- 
union as occasion may call for, and that there 
be a care full avoiding Every thing in speech 
or behaviour that may greive or Offend Each 
other and if there shou’d be some diferent 
sentiments as to some particular points; that 
there be a careful preserving the Unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Finally brethren 
farewel be perfect be of Good Comfort be of 
one mind live in peace and the God of Love 
and pease shall be with you Amen 


Exeter Augt 1. 1755 
Voted Unanimously 
Sam! Wieteswortu Moderator 
A true Coppy 
Attest Sam' Coox Scribe 
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J.—Action of the Petitioners, on the Advice of the 
; Council. 
At a Meeting of the New gath* Church of 
Christ in Exeter—August 4 1755 


Vorep— | 


That we consent to and accept of the Judg- | 
ment and Advice of the Council, mutually chos- | 
en by us, and the first Church of Christ in said 
Town, as is contain’d in their result, dated | 
August 1* 1755—and sign’d by the Rev‘ Samuel | 
Wigglesworth as Moderator. And we hereby | 
manifest our Readiness to practice agreeably 
thereto. 

VoTED LIKEWISE— 


That a Copy of the above be sent to the 
Rev' Woodbridge Odlin, to be communicated 
to the first Church of Christ in Exeter. 


Samvuet GImuMAN ) Ruling Eld= | 
Danret Turne } in behalf of the | 
Jonn Puriies j Church. 


K.—Certificate of Selectmen, concerning Tax for 
Mr. Odlin’s Salary. 


To the Hon"'* His Majesties 
Councill For the Province of | 
New Hampshire 

These Certifie That the Sum which was 
Voted by the Town of Exeter to the Rev‘ Mr 
Woodbridge Odlin, this Present year was For 
his Salary only, & not for any arrearages due to | 


him from the Town—But as there was! 
Something due to him from the Town at that | 


PROVINCE OF 
New Hampsa' 
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| Hampshire the Hon"'* his Majestys Councel & 
| House of Representatives in General Assembly 
| Convened Decembr 6 1763. 


HUMBLY Shews John Odlin Josiah Sam- 
born & Sam! Brooks all of Exeter in said 
Province 


THAT By an act Passd in the twen- 
ty ninth year of his Late Majestys Reign a new 
Parish was Incorporated in that part of Exeter 
Remaining (commonly called the Town) after 
the Parishes of Brentwood & Epping were Set 
off which was called the New Parish & Invested 


| with the Powers usual in Such Cases and the 


remaining part of said Town was made a Parish 
& authorized to manage their affairs Relating to 
the Support of the Gospel Ministry Separately 
and for that purpose was authorized to Chuse 


;assessors of the Parish Taxes Collectors &e¢ 


which were to be Chosen at the annual Town 
Meeting for as to Town affairs there was no al- 


'teration by Said Act and this was the only mat- 


ter that could be transacted at the Town Meet- 
ing respecting Said Parish as may at Large 


appear by reference to said Act 


THAT Your Petition™ Suppose it was the 
design of Said Act that such Assessors should 
be authorized to call such Meetings of said 
Parish as there shou d be Occasion for without 
any regard or matter to be done by the Seleet 
Men of the Town, but that power is not given 
(unless by a very remote Implication) so that as 
to any special Business to be done by Said Par- 
ish as repairs additions &c to their meeting 


time, The Same is Included in the Town Rate | house they have no method of consulting and 
— Current Year, and not in the Minister’s| Determining but what is drawn into Question 
ate. 


All which is humbly certified by 
Your Hon" Most Hum!* Servants 


JostaH GILMAN } 


Rost Lieut 

JONATHAN GILMAN JUN 
CHARLES RuNDLET 

Concurrd but Care must be taken in 

the Act to have Provision that the 

Town may Choose officers to make 

the ministerial rate—and also 

to repair the Churches resp rveally—— 


of Exeter 


That all arrearges if any be paid by both 
as if not Seperated —— 


The act will not Pass without these 
articles are Incerted 


L.—Prayer for further Relief. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY Benning Went- 
worth Esq Governor and Commander in Chief 
in an over his Majestys Province of New 


Selectmen | 


|& Dispute upon the Doubt about calling the 
| Meeting, nor can they obtain a meeting for the 
Select Men refuse to call it and the Assessors 
| doubt their authority— 


That there is a Necessity of repair® their 
| meeting house purchasing a Bell & transacting 
| other Parochial Affairs which are all Suspended 
|by the ambiguous Language of said Act 
WHEREFORE your Petitioners pray the ad- 
| visement of the General Assembly thereon and 
|that by Resolve they woud Declare that the 
| said Assessors have Power to call Such Meeting 
of said Parish ; if it appears to be within the 
Intention of said act, or to put Said Parish or 
remaining part of Said Town under a new Reg- 
ulation & that no Officer of the Town as Such, 
| may have anything to do with said Parish and 
that Your Petitioners may have Leave to Bring 
in a Bill accordingly and They shall ever Pray 
&e 
Joun ODLIN 
Sam!’ Brooxs. 
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Vil. manded Pitman but he Denyed that he was 
PAPERS CONCERNING THE RIOT AT EXETER, 17%. | there, they then threatened him, but their Voic- 
A.—Depositions taken in the Case. es seemed Disguised, & they Continued Round 


The following Depositions were Taken at Ex- the House Some Hours to Our Great Terrour 


eter . Rosert Gattaway Made Oath to what Benj* 
April 24" 1734, Before Pitman Swore to, of his being assaulted, also 
Nicu° Giuman that when they were pulling him down Stairs, 
Joun GILMAN Esq" Some Said Beat him Others Murther him that 
— — a J on boa he might not Soap my mite for — : — 
Alaay having been much Beaten, Some Said Let him 
James Prrman On Oath S* (being Sent up by | g0, & he then made off as well as ku Could & 
His Hon' Co]: Dunbar to Exeter with Several | they threw Stones after him & bid him tell his 
Others on His Maj‘ Service) at the House of | master they would Serve him as bad if he Came, 
Sam! Gilman in Said Exeter as he was with | & that he made his Escape for his Life having 
Some of His Company going to bed about Thirty Lost One Shoe & his Hat in the fray, his Cloths 
i _— ~ a, & put oe Se being much Torn 
eng mediately fell upon him, Benj* | JosepH Cross made Oath that being in the 
Dockum, Benj* Pitman, & Robert Gallaway & | Tower Room of the Said House ante fray 
Did Then & There Beat us & Dragged us | was in the Chamber Some men Started into the 
about, & at Length got us to the Head of the | Room & put out the Light upon w he Ran in- 
Chamber stairs & pulled us down, One over an- | to the Kitchen & the men after him in the Dark 
other headlong ‘till they got us to the Door & | & they taking hold of him pulled him Out of 
pulled us out then with a Clubb Did knock him | the Doors, & One knocked him down wt a 
down upon the Ground Giving him Several | Cjybb & he begged im not to murther him, & 
ee cr, Tec het aoe ee eit | Stack him w thei fs, & Kicked him Sever 
» & i i im Run, & he got to a 
Great Deal of Blood, he Endeavored to get ag & 3 ae Gee where he Lay till ‘the Riot 
away as well as He Could, & James Dudley fol- | was pas’t 
lowed him to the House formerly Stephen 
Dudleys & told him he would be the Death | WALTER Oxston, made Oath that he went from 
of him afterwards he was Guarded by Capt Gil- | the House of Sam! Gilman to the Boat for Snap- 
man to the House of one Marshall where he | 8#¢k & other things, & Returning he met Sev- 
Lodged — — — James Pitman On Oath Said, | etal men in the Street who assaulted him & 
That being in the House as aforesaid, with | Beat him very much, & one of the men that 
Benj* Dockum & Robert Gallaway in the Kitch- Struck him was W™ Graves, w™ was done be- 
en, about 9 of y* Clock in the Evening three | tween Eight & nine of y* Clock Mem" he was 
men Bolted into the Room & took Said Galla- | told his Xtian name was W" — — 


way by the Hair of the Head, & were dragging | Wu11ams St1ccEns on Oath Said that being be- 


him to the Door, with that he Step’t in to his ing below in the Kitchen he heard the Cry of 
assistance & Call d Said Dockum, and Dorkum | Yurther & being afraid of y* ill Consequences, 


went off, to Call m' Justice Gilman, who Came | & Considering he was in Danger he & W™ Tar- 
in & Commanded the peace, & Order’d the Peo- | rat made their Escape out of y° House & got off 
ple home, & bid us go to Bed, & we went | in the Crowd, & did not know how it Ended 
up in Order to go to bed & Then about 30 men | ¢ill this morning, & the Woman Hurried us out 
broke in upon us & pulled us Down Stairs head- | of the House, who Said Lord help us I am afraid 
long & Beat us, & Struck usa great many blows, | their will be Murther, & my answer was I am 
& Struck him with Clubbs, & being in Dan- | afraid there will, & go get away as aforesaid— 


ger of being Murthered, he Ran to the House 
of One Marshall a Hatter & Burst the Door | Wint Stocins Swore tee one Truth of 


open, & more than a Doz‘: men followed him 

& Swore they would murther him, & being So | Necro Perer, Declared That Jerr* Calf Junt 
Terrified he was hid by the woman under the |Came to him Last Night, & told him to keep 
Coverlid, & and the men Came into the House | out of y* way for there was a Design on foot 


& made Search for him, & Set a Guard Round | to Do Damage—— 


the House in Order find him. Beng* Dockum On Oath Said, that being in the 
Henry MarsHatti made Oath that he & his | House of Capt. Sam'. Gilman of Exeter, there 
‘Wife were in Bed when Said Pitman Came to | was a Disturbance in the Evening by Several 
his House for Safety & Soon followed a great | people that began a quarrel with him, Benj* 
Number of men to Our Great Surprize & De- Pitman & Robert Gallaway in the Lower Room, 
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& Three men Seized Gallaway & took him by 
the Hair & Struck him Several blows & pulled 
him along the floor, upon which the Said Pit- 
man Interposed & Cryed out help for they will 
kill the Man, upon w he Ran & Called Col. 
John Gilman who was in the House who Im- 
mediately Came & Commanded the peace & or- 
dered the men all out of ye House Except Those 
that were to Lodge there, & then told us we 
ought to go to bed, accordingly about Nine of 
the Clock or a little after, James Pitman, Rob- 
ert Gallaway, Joseph Miller, with himself were 
going to bed & went into the Chamber, some 
of us undressing, (the Doors of the Chamber 
being Shut), & of a Sudden the Doors were 
Burst open, & Immediately about Thirty men 
Sprang in upon us, & Said now you Doggs we 
have got you & will be the Death of you, & 
they fell upon us with their fists, beat us & 
Dragged us about, & to the head of the Stairs, 
& Tumbled us down headlong, & So out of the 
Doors, & Others at the Door fell on us with 
Clubbs & Sticks & Cryed out Kill the Doggs, 
upon w™ he begged e’m not to Kill him, & 
One man unknown to him Steped in & took 
hold of him & Said Run if you Can &I will 
help you, at w", & with his assistance I got off 
a little way & hid my Self under a wharfe & I 
heard e’m Say follow, Chase him, you will find 
him upon the flatts & hunt him there, & he Lay 
under the wharfe till the tide Came up to him 
& then he Crawled out & Lay under a pile of 
Boards till day Light, they then being Dispers- 
ed he went to Look for his Companions, his 


hat & pocket book & part of his Jacket all w™ | 


he found Except his pocket book in w* was be- 
tween 20, & 30/ Money 


JoserH Miizzr Swore to the Truths of what 
Dockum Did, of what happen’d in the Chamber 
& till he was pulled out of the House, & after 
that they took him by the arms & Leggs, & 
dragged him to the Bank where was a Pile of 
Boards over w they threw him, & Down the 
Bank about fifteen foot, by w" he rec’ a Great 
hurt in his Back, where he Lay ’till next morn- 
ing being afraid to be Seen again Least he 
Should be murther’d, but bein, hard of hear- 
ing Could not understand their Discourse after- 
wards 
JoHN PENHOLLOW 

J us; ae 


Copy 


Aprel y* 25 1734 
On the 22¢ of this Instant april as I was a 
Riding in Company with Simon Gilman of Exe- 
ter he asked me Some Questions about Buring 
of Boards to wich I answared him I knew noth- 
ing of it he then toald me he would tell me 
ae if I woold not teil of it agan he then 


began and Sade that the Peppell of Exeter had 
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hirred three Neatock Indines to kill Collonell 
Dunbar mr adekeson and my Self as we were 
Going up to y* Black Rock mill the Indins had 
Gote thair mony for thear work all Ready and 
ware Suplid with a Quart of Rum Each of them 
every Day by them that Hiered them and that 
theare was two men Gon up to free town that 
night wheare y® Indens wated for thear orders 
and that y*® two men had Cared up a Gallon of 
Rum with them to Give S‘ Indins that they 
should not fale of thare work he allso aded that 
y* Indins as Sune as they have Dun thay are to 
Go Right away to Neatock whare they wold not 
be Discoverd 
Prerer GRELEY 


t Portsm? April 26 1734. 
Then the above named Peter 
Greely made Oath to the 
Truth of the forgoing Deposi- 
tion 

Cor: JoHn PENHALLOW 
f use p* 


PROVINCE OF 
New Hames" 


B.—Action of Council on the subject. 


Pro : N— Hamre" 
At a Council held at the 
House of Mr Gambling in 
Portsm® on Monday May 6 
1734 


Present 
Mr Presedt Watton 
JOTHAM ODIORNE Epx* DENNET 
Henry SHERBURNE JosH* PErmRce 
Ricu* WALDRON Jos : SHERBURNE 
Bens* GAMBLING Exuis Huske 


Mr Presd' laid before the Board an order 
from His Excelly the Gov to him of the 2¢ of 
the present month, directing him to Convene 
the Council, to have their advice upon. a pro- 
clamation relating to a late notorious riot at 
Exeter which order being read the proclamation 
which was Sent with the said order was laid be- 
fore the Board and read also to which the 
Council did advise & Consent unanimously & 
order that the same be forthwith made publick 
in the usual manner 


Esq' 


C.—The Governor’s Proclamation. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY Jonaruan Bet- 
cHER Esq Gouvnour and Commander in 
Chief in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New Hampshire 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS The Surveyor General of His 
Majesty’s Woods on the Twenty Sixth of the 
last moneth represented at the’ Council Board 
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that he had been insulted by a number of armed 
men, to him unknown, at Copy Hold Mill in 


Exeter, and that afterwards he had hired ten | 


men to go to the Said Mill to pile & mark with 
the broad Arrow a Parcel of Boards that were 
cut out of forfeited* Logs, and that the Said 


hired men had been beaten & abused by a great | 


Company of men armed with Clubs & Staves to 
the Number of about Thirty, and that the Boat 
imployed in that Service was cut to Pieces and 
Some of the Sails Spoiled, & others stolen; and 
Whereas the Said Surveyor General hath Sug- 
gested That there is a Conspiracy against his 
Life by Some wicked & Evil minded Persons, 
who have hired divers Indians to destroy him, 
of which Design he has received a Written Tes- 
timony. 

I HAVE therefore thought fit with advice of 
His Majesty’s Council to issue this Proclama- 
tion; Hereby requiring all His Majesty’s Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs and Constables 
in their respective Offices, and all other His 
Majesty’s good Subjects to make diligent Search 
and Inquiry after, and use their best Endeay- 
ours for the Discovery of the Persons or any of 
them who were concerned in the Insults or as- 
saults abovementioned, or in destroying the 
Said Boat or Spoiling or Stealing the Sails be- 
longing thereto, or in any Conspiracy or design 
against the Life of the Said Surveyor General, 
as also to discover the Said Indians, who are 
Said to be hired to Execute Such villanous Pur- 
poses ; and I do hereby strictly charge the 
Grand Jury of the Said Province diligently to 
inquire into the Premises, That So the Offend- 
ers may be brought to condign Punishment ; 
and I do hereby also declare, That whosoever 
shall detect the Offenders above mentioned or 
any of them, Shall receive all proper marks of 
the Countenance & Favour of this Government ; 


. And if any of the Offenders Shall deliver them- 


selves up to Justice, they Shall be pardoned, 
Provided they discover their Accomplices. 

And I do hereby further require all His Ma- 
jesty’s Officers Civil & Military, and all other 
His good Subjects within this Government to 
be aiding & assisting from time to time as need 
shall require to the Hon"* David Dunbar Esq 
Surveyor General of his Majesty’s Woods, and 
his Deputies and assistants in the Kxecution of 
their office, and that they strictly observe all 
acts of Parliament for the Preservation of His 
Majesty’s Woods, and that they endeavour by 
all proper means that the Violators of the Said 
Acts be brought to Justice, and more Especially 
that Prosecution be made against all Persons, 


* The word “ picked ’’ in the article on the Riot at Ezeter, 
in the October, 1868, number of the 
should undoubtedly be ‘ forfeited.” 


e, page 191, 
Ww. F. G. 





who Shall presume to cut into Boards, or any 
other Ways manufacture Such Trees or Logs as 
are by Law forfeited and condemned to His 
Majesty’s Use 

Given at the Council Chamber in Portsmouth 
this sixth Day of May 1734 annoy Ri Ri 
Georgii Secundi magna Britannia & e° Septi- 
mo. 





J. BELCHER 
By Command of His Excellency 
with Advice of the Council. 


Rica Waxpron Sect’ 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 


D.—Letter from Colonel Dunbar to the Justices at 
Exeter. 
PortsmourtE N Hampsurre Sept 27" 1735 
GENTLEMEN— 

After the usage I met with at Coppyhold 
Mill in april last, and Soone after the Violence 
offered to ten men hired and Imployed by me 
for his Maj‘'«* Service, to Separate & mark the 
Boards Decreed to his Maj‘'* at Severall Mills 
within your Township of Exeter, and the Town- 
ship of Dover all within this Province, Which 
Said ten men were in a verry extraordinary man- 
ner assulted & Ill Treated in the Body of the 


| Town of Exeter, whereupon I made my applica- 


tion to his Excell*'® Gov" Belcher upon the 


| twentieth of June last and Since (for want of 





an answer) upon the 29 of August, that he 
would be pleased to Order the Sherrifs and Jus- 
tices in Each Township to go to the Mills where 
Condemned Boards did lye, & there to oblidge 
men to help me or any imployed by me for 
Common hire to Seperate & mark what Boards 
Should be found there, as far as the Number 
Decreed & afterwards to Haw] them to the next 
landing place, and there to deliver them to me 
or my orders upon paying down the usuall 
prises in the Country for the Severall Distances, 
his Excell“* has thot fit to Send me from Bos- 
ton his Warrant which the Bearer Charles Gor- 
wood will Shew you, and Deliver you an attes- 
ted Copy, and in Virtue of it, as well as what 
has been Printed in the Boston Gazet upon the 
26 of August last (which Gazet the Bearer 
will alsoe Deliv' to you) I Desire & in his Maj 
name, I Demand of you that Some of you will 
go with the Said Charles Gorwood to Coppy- 
hold Mill; Black Rock Mill, upper and Lower 
Tuckaway Mills, Wadlys Mill, the Book Mill, 
Gilmans Mill & Piscassack mill, which two last. 
are neare New Market in your Township, and 
there to obleidge men for usuall Wages or hire 
to Seperate & mark Such White Pine Boards as. 
may be found at the Said Severall mils, as far 
as y° numbers Decreed for his Maj‘'** use # 
an attested Copy of Said Decreee may appeare, 
and afterwards I desire, & in his Maj‘ name. 





ee 


sa eee 
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I Demand of you to Impress propper Carriages 


to hawl Such Condemned boards, planck & Joyst | 
as mentioned in the Said Decree, to the next | 


place of Rafting or Shipping, and there to De- 
liver the Same to me or my order, wpon paying 
Down the usuall prices for Carriage for the 
Severall Distances: 
to doe; and in case of your noncompliance or 
delay, I pray you’L give an answer in Writing, 
to prevent any mistakes or misrepresentations, 


and in Case of your noncomplyance also or | 
Delay I Desier you will hire or Impress a man to 


go with M' Gorwood to Copyhold, Black rock 


& Tuckaway mills to Shew him the way to those | 
Mills, and whatever you Certifie to me that you | 
promise or agree with Such man I will pay hin | 


on Demand I am Gen'. your humble Servant 


m' Gorwood is now Imployed Davi DunBAR | 


by me in the roome of m*. 
Jacob one of my Dep* now 
lying Sick 
Vera Copia attest Davip DunBAR 


To Nicuotas GILLMAN, JOHN 
Gruman & BARTHOLEMEW 
Tune, Esq'., Justices of 
the Peace at Exeter. 


E.—The Justices’ Reply to Colonel Dunbar. 
Exeter 8" 21, 1738 


May IT PLEASE YOUR Honour 

We received your honours Letter 
of 7* 27" wherein you require Some of us to go 
with m* Gorwood the Bearer of S“ letter to Cer- 
taine Mills in this Town, there to obleidge men 
to Seperate & mark Severall parcells of Boards 
&° Decreed to his Maj''* and afterwards to Im- 
press proper Carriages to Hall the Same to the 
next place of Rafting or Shipping, there to be 
Delivered to your Self or Order—Otherwise Re- 
quiring us to hire or press a man to go with 
m* Gorwood to Copy hold, Black Rovk, and 
Tuckaway Mills and Shew him the way to those 
Mills—as to y" Hon™ Last request we complyed 
with it, as we acquainted you By m* Gorwood, 
and are ready (as we ever have ‘been) to Serve 
your hon" in our Stations, But have not yet 
complied with your other Demands, Nor can we 
find upon the Most Deliberate consideration 
any authority to Support us in So doing. 


We remaine y" hon" uhmble Servants 
Nicuoxuas Gruman Bartu Tuna. 
Superscribed 


To the Hon”* Davin Dunzar Esq’ 
Lieut Gov’ &c. at Portsmouth— 


Vera Copia attest Jamus Jerrry N° Publick 
Hist. Maa. VILL, 2. 
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w I am ready and willing | 


| To Capt Eliphalet Ladds Acct. 
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VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


| A.—List of the Names of those who Signed the 
‘Association Test,” in Ereter, New Hamp- 


in 1776.* 


shire, 
JostAH GILMAN JUN' 
Jostan Wyatt 
Hupartus NEALE 
JosEPH GILMAN 
Danret GRANT STEPHEN THING 
THEOPHILUS SMITH Sam! Harris 
SrePHEN M CreiecHTton EvipHatet Gip- 
DINGE 
Josgpu STacrey SamvuEet LAMSON 
Tuomas DoLLEF JOHN PaTTEN 
GERALD Firz GERALD JostaH BEEL 
Davin SmirH Natu!! GorDEN 
Joun Bond Wiw" Opiin 
Rosert KimBauu BENJAMIN SWEAZY 
Benga CRAM BENJAMIN KIMBALL 
Joun GIDDING Ju’ JostaH Fonisom 
Rosert Lorp Winturop THIneG 
SAMUEL QuIMBY Jos. Raw1ins 
Kiystry H James  Josepu THING 
Epwarp Lapp JOHN CARTLY 
JosEPH LAMSON JONATHAN HopxKINson 
Tomas LyForD ZEBULUN GILMAN 
Bens* Morse Davip GiInMAN 


THomas tyler (?) SaMvEt Forsom Git- 
MAN 


JOSEPH SWAZEY 
Noau Emery 

JOHN GIDDINGE 
JostaH WEEKS 


Bart GALE DupLEY Watson 


B.—Account of the Town for the Public Service. 


Exeter Account— 

To Capt James Hackets pay for his i 137 18 10 
Company to Cambridge in 17754 ~~" ~ 

To ditto his Company to Posten’ | on 4 
take the Cannon &c co 

To Cap' John Giddinges Company | 


to ditto—&e— 
do. 


To Eph™ Robinson Acct. to Cam- } 
bridge in 1775 \ 
To their Acct for Amunition on | 
Alarms \ 


£214 13 10 


C.—Selectmen’s Receipt for monies advanced by 
the Town for the Colonial Service. 


Rec! of the Committee of Safety for the State 
of New Hampshire two orders on the Treasurer 
one for the sum of six Hundred & seventy five 
pounds for Continental & State Bounties ad- 
vanced by the Town of Exeter to five Continental 
Soldiers raised to serve oe the war, the 


* We have omitted the Printed Declaration. in this case, as 
it has been given in the Association Test sent to the Town of 
Claremont. See ante, Volume VII. page 361.—W F. G. 
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other for the sum of two hundred pounds 
advanced by said Town to five men raised for 
the defence of Rhode Island for the current 
Year for their Bounties & travel* money— 


SamvuEt Fousom 
Txomas Foutsom | 
Brns* BoaRDMAN + 
Exit Lapp 
JEDIDIAH JEWETT | 
Names of the Continental Soldiers John Bartlett 
Samuel Lock George Patterson Alex" Patter- 
son & Richard Cook* 
These men were muster’d by Col* Nich* Gilman 
Mustt M™ . 


Selectmen 
for the Town 
of Exeter 


Ex # Jostan Gruman Ju’ 
Copy ex! # Jostan Gruman Jun’ 


D.—Ezeter’s Quota in the Revolutionary Army. 


A Return of Soldiers in the New Hampshire 
Regiment Inlisted before January 1781, for the 
Town of Exeter During the War 

Viz 
Danret Morse— 
James Norris— 
Samvet Norris— 
Joun WopLEIGH— 
Tuomas WEBSTER— 
CarTEE GILMAN— 
JONATHAN FLoop— 
JONATHAN Hiri— 


1 Dante Sutirvan— 15 
2 James Dockum— 16 
3 Bens* Morse— 17 
4 Samuet Marsp— 18 
5 Ricnharp Coox— 19 
6 GEorRGE PatTrERSON—20 
7 AuEex’r Patrrerson—21 
8 Micuat George— 22 
Enocu Morse— . 9 Samvuet Lock— 
Mosss Loocr— 10 Ezexren Griuman— 24 
Wu.i1aM Gorpren— 11 Jonn WEEKs— 25 
JosEPH GoRDEN— 12 ZEPHENIAH Downs—26 
Joun Hrvton— 13 Jonn PowEt— 
Henry BarTer— 14 Wi1i1am Neaty— 
Inlisted since January 1781 for 3 years. 
Joun Epwarps— 1 Eximxarer Rawiins— 
Eprxuram DupitEy— 3 


Exeter May 25th 1781 
Errors Excepted. 


Dante TrmTon 
James THURSTON 
Epx™ Ropinson 
Ill.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE IS- 
LAND:—Continvep FRoM VotumeE VIL., 
Pace 328. 
By Hon. Joun Russet Barrier. 
i. 
FRENCH PRIVATEERS AGAIN ON THE COAST. VES- 
SELS SENT IN PURSUIT OF THEM. THE FRENCH 
BURN THEIR PRIZE. EXTENT OF SHIPPING IN 


28 


9 


~ 


of 
Exeter 


* Raised in 1779.—W. F. G. 
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| 
Selectmen | 


(July, 


THE COLONY. FONDNESS OF RHODE ISLAND 
BOYS FOR THE SEA. QUEEN ANNE CALLS FOR 
TROOPS AND VESSELS FOR THE INVASION OF 
CANADA. DEPARTURE OF THE EXPEDITION. 
NON-ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH FLEET AND RE- 
TURN OF THE FORCES. THE INVASION OF CAN- 
ADA AGAIN DETERMINED ON, BY THE ASSEMBLY. 
DEPARTURE OF A NEW EXPEDITION. THEY AT- 
TACK PORT ROYAL, IN NOVA SCOTIA. SURREN- 
DER OF THE FORT AND GARRISON. JOY IN 
NEW ENGLAND AT THE SUCCESS OF THE EXPE- 
DITION. 


In 1708, French privateers again appeared on 
the coast, which awakened anew the naval spirit 
of the Colony. ‘‘On the eighth of September,” 
writes Governor Cranston to the Board of Trade, 
‘*upon intelligence given me by an express from 
‘*Martha’s Vineyard, that a Privateer had chas- 
‘**ed and taken a Sloop, and chased a Briganteen 
**on shore, upon said island, I despatched (with- 
‘‘in three hours of the receipt thereof) two 
**Sloops under the command of Major William 
‘* Wanton and Captain John Cranston. The en- 
‘‘emy fearing a sudden expedition, being well 
‘‘acquainted with our dispatch on such occa- 
‘*sions, burnt his prize, and made the best of 
‘*his way into the sea, so that our people could 
‘not get any sight of him.” They pursued 
him for twenty-four hours, when, finding he 
had changed his course, they gave up the 
chase. 

At this time, there was twenty-nine vessels be- 
longing to the Colony, its trade having increas- 
ed much within a few years. These vessels 
were engaged in trade with Madeira, Fayal, the 
West Indies, and Spanish Main. The cause of 
| this increase was attributed, by Governor Crans- 
ton, in his letter to the Board of Trade, ‘‘to the 
| ‘inclination the youth on Rhode Island have 
to the sea.” ‘The land on the island,” he 
adds, ‘‘is all taken up and improved in small 
‘*farms, so that the farmers are compelled to 
‘* place their children to trades or callings; but 
‘their inclination being to navigation, the 
‘* greater part betake themselves to that employ- 
‘*ment.” The number of inhabitants in the 
| Colony was, at thistime, seven thousand, one 
| hundred, and eighty one, of which four hun- 
| dred and twenty-six were blacks. 
| In May, 1709, upon the demand of Her Maj- 
| esty, Queen Anne, an expedition was organized 
‘for the invasion of Canada; a war-tax of one 
| thousand dollars was ordered to be levied; and 





two sloops, the Diamond and the Endeavor, taix- 
en up for the purpose, together with some trans- 
| ports, to carry the a to Boston. Captain 
Edward Thurston was chosen Commissary, and 
| was, furthermore, charged with the duty of pro- 
| viding naval stores, arms, ammunition, etc., for 
the expedition. Two hundred effective men 
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were equipped and drilled for the service, in lit- 
tle more than a month; and, under the command 
of Colonel William Wanton, sailed for Nantas- 
ket, the rendezvous of the fleet, on the nine- 
teenth of June, where they arrived three days 
after. There they were destined to remain for 
five months, in the pay of the Colony, unable 
to move beyond, owing to the non-arrival of the 
British fleet which was to co-operate with them. 

After waiting several months for the British 
fleet, Colonel Vetch, the Queen’s messenger, re- 
quested the Colonial Governors to meet Colo- 
nel Nicholson, the Commander of the expedition, 
and himself, ‘‘at the most commodious centrical 
‘*place of all the said Governments, which,’’ he 
says, ‘I humbly conceive to be about New Lon- 
‘“‘don.” Soon after, he appointed Newport as 
the place of vn 2eting, deeming it to be more con- 
venient. The meeting took place about the 
twelfth of October; but, for some reason, ad- 
journed to Rehoboth. It was over before the nine- 
teenth, as Governor Saltonstall returned to New 
Haven, on that day, from the Convention. 

With the same object in view that the Con- 
vention of the Governors had, a Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
took place in September, at which a Committee 
of ten persons were appointed to aid the Gov- 
ernor, with full power to act while that body was 
in session. In the following month, before any 
meeting had taken place of this Council, news 
arrived from England of the defeat of the allies 
in Spain, and the consequent withdrawal of the 
fleet destined for Canada. An Address to the 
Queen was adopted, urging, anew, the reduction 
of Canada. 

In October, the subject of invading Canada 
was again brought before the General Assembly 
and Stemsiost upon. At the same time, an 
Act was d for disbanding the troops and 
withdrawing the transports which had been sent 
five months before to Nantasket, and which had 
been waiting the arrival of the British fleet, as 
before stated. The new Act of Assembly pro- 
vided for the raising of one hundred and forty 
effective men for an expedition against Port 
Royal, in Nova Scotia; and another was passed 
for issuing five thousand pounds, in Bills of 
Credit, for defraying the expenses to be incurred. 
The other Colonies which contributed men for 
the expedition also issued Bills of Credit to de- 
fray the expenses of their levies. 

he Council of War now called upon Rhode 
Island to furnish two hundred men for the pro- 
posed expedition for the reduction of Port Royal. 
The Assembly believed the number greater than 
her proportion, yet they say, ‘‘ for the loyal duty 
‘*we have and do bear to her Majesty, and for 
“‘the forwarding of so hopeful an expedition, 
‘*under the commands of so honorable and wor- 
‘*thy a General, we do grant the demands of 
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‘the Council of War,” etc.; and add that “‘ this 
** Act of granting more than our proportion, is 
**no ways to be construed and drawn up into a 
‘*precedent in any ways hereafter.” ‘The two 
hundred men were accordingly ordered to be 
raised, and Lieutenant-colonel John Cranston 
| was chosen to command them. The Council of 
| War were authorized to take up an additional 
vessel as a transport, and to procure the neces- 
sary stores. Having thus made provision for 
the expedition, the Assembly voted an Address 
to the Queen, relative to the larger quota of men 
furnished by the Colony than was due from it, 
when compared to the forces furnished by the 
neighboring Colonies. 

The fleet for this expedition, which consisted 
of twelve ships of war and twenty-four trans- 
ports, sailed from Nantasket for Port Royal, on 
the eighteenth of September, 1710. Of these, 
fourteen were in the pay of Massachusetts, tive 
of Connecticut, two of New Hampshire, and 
three of Rhode Island. Of troops, there were 
five Regiments, all under the command of Gen- 
eral Nicholson. They reached Port Royal in 
six days. One of the Connecticut transports ran 
ashore, at the mouth of the river, and was lost; 
and her crew of twenty-six mendrowned. The 
forces landed without opposition. Subercase, 
the Governor, had but two hundred and sixty 
men, and most of theSe he was afraid to trust 
out of the fort, lest they should desert to the 
English. As the army was marching up to the 
fort, several men were shot by the inhabitants, 
from behind fences; and, for several days, while 
the necessary preparations were being made by 
the English, the French threw shells and shot 
from the fort, which were replied to by shells 
from the English bomb-vessels. 

On the twenty-ninth, the Governor sent out a 
flag of truce, praying for leave for the ladies in 
the fort, who were in danger from the bombs, 
to take shelter in the English camp. On the 
first of October, three batteries were opened up- 
on the fort, at one hundred yards distance, the 
French firing their shot and throwing their shells 
at the same time. During the same day, a sum- 
mons was sent to the fort to surrender; a cessa- 
tion of arms was agreed upon ; and the terms of 
capitulation soon settled. The following day, 
the Articles were signed surrendering the fort 
to her Majesty, Anne, Queen of Great Britain. 
The garrison was permitted to march out with 
their arms and baggage, drums beating, and 
colors flying, and to be transported to Rochelle 
or Rochfort, in France. The English lost but 
fourteen or fifteen men in addition to those 
drowned in the Connecticut transport. The 
name of Port Royal was changed to that of An- 
napolis Royal. Colonel Vetch was left in charge 
of the fort, with a sufficient garrison ; and the 
fleet and army returned to Boston, where they 
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were received in triumph. Great joy was mani- | James Brown and George Goulding,with the 
fested throughout New England, at the success | Commi -general, be a Committee to buy a 
of the expedition, which consisted almost wholly | vessel for the Colony’s service in the expedition, 
of men and means furnished by the Colonies; | together with the provisions and other necessa- 
and the Assembly of Rhode Island voted a gra- | ries for the same. To provide for the expenses 
tuity to Major George Lee, who brought the|to be incurred, one thousand pounds were 
news. It would appear, from the records of | voted, and an additional six thousand pounds 
Rhode Island, that one of its Sloops was lost;| were to be issued in Bills of Credit, a portion 
and an appropriation of one thousand pounds | of which was for the same service. 

was made for it. Hutchinson, from whom we) With remarkable promptitude, the northern 
derive the particulars given, only mentions the Colonies responded to the call for men and 


loss of one of the Connecticut Sloops. 
X. 


RENEWED EFFORTS FOR THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
ANOTHER EXPEDITION DETERMINED ON. RHODE 
ISLAND VOTES AN ADDRESS TO QUEEN ANNE. 
MEN RAISED AND APPROPRIATION MADE FOR 
THE EXPEDITION. ITS DEPARTURE FROM BOS- 
TON. THE FLEET DISPERSED BY A STORM IN 
THE ST. LAWRENCE. A THOUSAND LIVES LOST. 
FAILURE OF THE EXPEDITION. GOVERNOR 
HEATHCOTE MAKES COMPLAINT AGAINST NEW- 
PORT. CAPTURE OF PIRATES AND THEIR EXE- 
CUTION, IN NEWPORT. 


The success that attended the expedition 
against Port Royal greatly increased the mili- 
tary spirit which had ever prevailed in New 
England, and, particularly, in Rhode Island. 
The leaders of the late éxpedition, too, were, 
by their success,encouraged to renewed attempts 
against Canada. General Nicholson, therefore, 
who had returned to England after his gallant 
exploit at Port Royal, lost no time in again 
bringing to the notice of the Ministry his plans 
for another Campaign, which should have in 
view the complete reduction of Canada. His 
efforts were successful; and he returned, imme- 
diately, to New England, to announce the inten- 
tions of the Government. A Convention of the 
Governors, at once, assembled at New London 
to agree upon a plan for the Campaign; and, 
ere they had completed their labors, the British 
fleet of fifteen ships of war, with forty trans- 
ports, under Sir Hovenden Walker, arrived at 
Boston. Great was the joy manifested through- 
out New England, on this occasion. The sev- 
eral Legislatures were called together; and the 
most prompt and energetic measures determined 
on. The General Assembly of Rhode Island 
voted an Address to Queen Anne, rendering to 
her Majesty ‘‘the most hearty thanks for her 
*‘indulgent care and thoughtfulness of us, in 
“these her Majesty’s Plantations,” in the 
endeavor ‘‘ to oppress our enemies in these 
‘*‘parts.” Thanks were also voted to General 
Nicholson, for the hearty zeal he had manifested 
in the cause. At the same time, it was ordered 
that one hundred and seventy-nine men be raised 
for the proposed expedition ; and that Major 


provisions, in which Rhode Island did her part. 
| But a new difficulty, not anticipatec. now arose. 
|The credit of England was low; and Bills of 
| Exchange on the Government, to pay for the 
| expenses of the expedition, could not be nego- 
tiated. In this emergency, Massachusetts came 
| nobly forward, as she has ever done, on similar 
occasions, and issued Bills of Credit, a species 
of paper corresponding to the State Bonds of 
our day, which were given to merchants who 
furnished provisions and other necessaries to 
| the fleet. After but a month’s delay, in furnish- 
ing auxiliaries, provisions, etc., the fleet sailed 
|from Boston, under the command of Admiral 
| Walker, with an army of five veteran Regiments, 
| of Marlborough’s Army, and two Colonial Regi- 
| ments,numbering, together, nearly seven thous- 
and men, under Brigadier-general Hill. 

New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut fur- 
nished fifteen hundred men for the expedition 

| which assembled at Albany, whence they were 

|to operate against Montreal, simultaneously 

| with the attack on Quebec. Eight hundred 
warriors of the Five Nations of Indians also 
joined the force, all of which was placed under 
the command of General Nicholson. 

The fleet entered the St. Lawrence in safety, 
and there waited six days for the arrival of the 
transports. But, ere they proceeded farther, 
they were overtaken by a violent storm in which 
eight of the transports were wrecked and nearly 
a thousand men perished. Great blame was at- 
tached to Admiral Walker for his delay, as he 
could easily have reached Quebec had he pro- 

| ceeded before the storm occurred. But this 
| disaster broke up the expedition; and, without 
farther ceremony, the Admiral sent home the 
Colonial transports, and, with his fleet, sailed 
direct for England. General Nicholson heard 
of the disaster before he had reached Lake 
Champlain, and at once returned with his army. 

The Colonies, including Rhode Island, sev- 

erally adopted Addresses to the Queen, setting 

| forth the exertions they had made in the com- 
| mon cause against her enemies, the French, and 
urged another expedition against Canada; but 
| the Peace which soon after followed, by which 
| Acadia—now Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 
| the regions around Hudson’s Bay—was ceded to 
' Great Britain, rendered it unnecessary. 
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In 1718, an Act was passed for the encourage- 
ment of seamen, by which the enemy’s vessels 
and other property appertaining thereto, taken 
by vessels legally commissioned by the Govern- 
or, should belong to their captors, His Majes- 
ty’s dues and the charge of outtit alone excepted. 


The following year, a letter was written from | 
Newport by Caleb Heathcote, Governor of the | 
Colony of New York, to the Board of Trade, | 


making a complaint against Rhode Island,among 


other things, for making laws which operated | 


against the King’s officers, who, by hindering 
the Colonists ‘from a full freedom of illegal 
‘“‘trade, are accounted enemies to the growth 
‘‘and prosperity of their little Commonwealth.” 
‘* And ’tis very wonderful to me,” continues the 
writer, ‘‘who am thoroughly acquainted with 
‘*the temper of the people, that none of His 
‘*Majesty’s Officers of the Customs have been 
“‘mobbed and torn in pieces by the rabble, and 
‘‘of which some of them have very narrowly 
‘escaped ; an instance whereof happened in this 
“‘town, to the present Collector, who having 
‘made seizure of several hogsheads of claret, 
‘illegally imported, and notwithstanding he 
‘‘had the Governor’s Warrant, and the High 
‘* Sheriff, besides his own officers, to assist, and 


“took the claret in the day time, yet the| 


‘*town’s-people had the insolence to rise upon 
‘*them, and insult both them and the civil offi- 
“‘cers ; and having, by violence, after a riotous 
‘‘and tumultuous manner, rescued and pos- 
‘*sessed themselves of the seizure, set the hogs- 
‘‘heads ahead, and stove them open, and with 


‘* pails drank out and carried away most of the | 


‘wine, and then threw the remainder into the 
** streets.” 

**No sooner was the tumult over, than John 
‘*Wanton,” continues Heathcote, ‘‘ who uses the 
‘*sea, and is Master of a Sloop, a Magistrate of 
‘*the people’s choice (as may be reasonably sup- 
‘*posed), for keeping up the rage and humor of 


“the mob,” issued his Warrant for arresting | 


Mr. Kay, the Collector, under pretence of his 
taking greater fees than the law allowed. In 


bringing the matter before the Governor, Kay | 


was discharged ; nevertheless, Wanton caused 
him to be arrested again ; refused to admit him 
to bail ; and hurried him off to prison, amid a 
crowd of spectators. 

Piratical vessels had lately made their appear- 
ance again on the coast ; indeed, they had not 
ceased with the termination of the late War, but 
continued to commit great depredations, along 
the whole American coast and in the West In- 
dies. On the eighth of May, 1723, two of these 
vessels, named the Ranger and the Fortune, 
which had committed several piracies, and were 
well known, captured the ship Amsterdam 
Merchant, John Welland, Master. 
day, they plundered her of money and aconsid- 
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erable amount of stores, after which they cut off 
the Captain’s head, and then sunk the vessel. 
A month later, they took a Virginia Sloop, and, 
after rifling her of her valuables, let her go. 
The following day, this vessel fell in with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ship the Greyhound, com- 
manded by Captain Solgard, of twenty guns, to 
whom they related the particulars of their cap- 
tureand release, Learning that the pirates ha«t 
| sailed to the northward, in the direction of Block- 
island, the Greyhound made sail in that directicu, 
in pursuit, and fortunately came up with them, 
three days after, near the East end of Long- 
island. The pirates, taking the Greyhound for a 
merchant vessel, immediately gave chese, and 
engaged her in battle. The contest continued 
| pretty warm for an hour, when the pirates discov- 
ered that they had mistaken their antagonist, 
and, instead of an unarmed merchant vessel, had 
encountered a British man-of-war. As they were 
getting the worst of it, they now attempted to 
make their escape. The wind being light, Cap- 
tain Solgard got out his boats and oars, and fol- 
| lowed in pursuit. A second engagement took 
| place, during which the Greyhound got between 
ithe pirates, and, after a while, succeeded in 
| disabling one of them, when they called for 
quarter. The other vessel escaped. In the 
action, seven men were wounded on board the 
Greyhound, and a larger number on board the 
piratical vessel. The latter was taken to New- 
port, together with her crew of thirty-six men. 

Such a capture naturally created a great sensa- 
tion in the Colony, which suffered much from 
the depredations of pirates, for many years ; and 
the General Assembly ordered a military force 
to guard the prison where the pirates were con- 
fined. In July, an Admiralty Court, of which 
William Dummer, Lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was President,assembled in Newport, 
to try the prisoners. The other members of the 
Court were Richard Ward, Register; Jahleel 
Brenton, Jr., Provost Marshal ; Governor Cran- 
ston; the Collector of Rhode Island; four 
members of the Massachusetts Council; and 
some others. The trial, which occupied two 
days, resulted in the conviction of twenty-six of 
the pirates, who were sentenced tobe hanged. 
The execution took place on Gravelly-point, 
also called Bull’s-point, ‘‘ within the flux and re- 
‘« flux of the sea,” opposite the town of Newport, 
on the nineteenth of July, 1723. The bodies 
were buried on Goat-island. Only one of these 
men was a native of Rhode Island ; all the others 
|were foreigners, chiefly Englishmen. Their 
trial was publish ed in Boston, in a pamphlet. It 
was also reprintid in Bull’s Memoirs of Rhode 
Island, which ay»peared in the Rhode Island Re- 
publican, in 1832, to 1836; and again in the 
Newport Mercurty for July, August and Septem- 
‘ber, 1858, 
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In the month of October, 1758, four other 
— were tried, condemned, and executed at 


ewport, 
XI. 


WAR WITH SPAIN, 1739. BATTERIES ARMED. AND 
WATCH-HOUSES BUILT ALONG THE COAST. AN | 
EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SPANISH WEST IN- 
DIES DETERMINED ON. TWO HUNDRED MEN 
RAISED FOR THE PURPOSE, THE COLONY’S WAR- 
SLOOP ‘“‘TARTER.” HER PRIZES, GENERAL 
WENTWORTH CALLS FOR TROOPS. EXPEDITION 
TO CUBA. ITS FAILURE. SPANISH PRIZES 
BROUGHT IN. PROPOSED EXPEDITION AGAINST 
LOUISBOURG. 


The War between Great Britain and Spain 
nwakened, anew, the desire of King George’s 
subjects to ‘annoy His Majesty’s enemies,” as 
there was a fair prospect of remunerating them- 
selves for this service, by the capture of valu- 
able prizes. In 1739, the General Assembly 
authorized the Governor to grant privateers’ 
Commissions against the subjects of Spain, ‘‘as 
‘the shall think needful and necessary, pursuant 
“to His Majesty’s Warrant.” Furthermore, this 
body also passed a vote to lend to Godfrey Mal- 
bone, John Brown, and George Wanton, ‘‘ so 
*‘many of the Colony’s small arms, pistols, cut- 
‘‘lasses and great shot, as they have occasion 
‘*for, for fitting out their private men of war, 
‘‘upon their giving sufficient security to the 
‘General Treasurer to return as many and as 
** good as they shall receive, and paying the ne- 
“* cessary charges arising thereon,in one month’s 
‘**time.”” Steps were taken, soon after, to place 
the Colony on a war footing, by passing an Act 
“‘to make necessary preparations for the de- 
‘fence of the Government.” Fort George, at 
Newport, was put in repair; ten additional 
cannon were mounted ; a large quantity of am- 
munition was placed there ; and a Company of 
soldiers, under Colonel John Cranston, enlisted 
for its defence. Another detachment was en- 
listed, for six months, and sent to Block-island, 
where six great guns were mounted for its de- 
fence. Captain Edward Sands and Nathaniel 
Littlefield were charged with the duties at the 
island. Watch-houses were built on Brenton’s- 
point, Scahuest-point, Jamestown, Point Judith, 
and Watch-hill. Such were the safeguards pro- 
vided on land. To protect the Colony by water, 
a war-sloop was ordered to be built, ‘‘in the 
‘‘the best shape.” 

But the active and restless spirit of Rhode 
Island was not satisfied with protecting them- 
selves against the enemy and acting merely on 
the defensive. They determined, next, to act 
on the offensive ; and, in an Act passed by the 
General Assembly, they expressed their desire 
‘*to distress and annoy the Spaniards in the 


‘*most effectual manner.” For this purpose, 
it was determined to make an attempt upon 
‘some of the most considerable of the Spanish 
* settlements in the West Indies.” ‘Troops 
were next ordered to be raised, and every in- 
ducement offered to such as would enlist. A 
bounty of three pounds was to be given to 
every able-bodied man who enlisted, and an ex- 
emption from all military service, for the space 
of three years after his return, except in cases 
of the greatest extremity. Transports were 
further to be provided ; and the Governor was 
authorized to issue his Proclamation, forthwith. 
The Committee to provide vessels and provi- 
sions for the expedition were George Geulling, 
Peter Bours, and Joseph Whipple. 

Colonel John Cranston was appointed Cap- 
tain of the Colony’s Sloop, which was called 
the Tartar, for her first cruise. His instructions 
were to ‘detect any illegal traders, and take 
‘‘any of the King of Spain’s subjects or inter- 
‘‘est.” He appears to have been ready for sea 
in the Summer of the year 1740. 

It would appear that more men had been en- 
listed than were required for the contemplated 
expedition against the Spaniards. Two hun- 
dred of these were retained, and the remainder 
were ordered to be discharged ‘‘ upon the best 
‘terms they can.” The two Captains commis- 
sioned for the expedition were Captain Joseph 
Sheffield and Captain William Hopkins. Three 
Colonels were ordered to be commissioned ; 
but their names do not appear, and it is doubt- 
ful if any such were appointed. 

Much disappointment was manifested, by both 
officers and privates who had been appointed 
or enlisted for the contemplated expedition, in 
being are Several of these petitioned 
the General Assembly to be remunerated for 
expenses incurred, aud their claims were paid. 
The Assembly also passed a vote that the Com- 
missioned Officers of the expedition ‘‘be in- 
‘*vited by the Deputy-governor and the Speak- 
‘‘er, to dine with the Court.” In order that 
all connected with the expedition might also 
be properly entertained, this body generously 
directed, in accordance with the custom of the 
time, ‘‘ that the other officers and soldiers be 
‘treated by the Sheriff with liquor, to the 
‘value of fifteen pounds, at the charge of the 
** Colony.” 

The Tartar war-sloop was not destined long 
to remain inactive. Information being brought 
to Newport that there was a French vessel on 
the coast, engaged in illicit trade, the Tartar 
was ordered out in search of her. Captain 
Cranston was successful in his cruise ; he cap- 
tured the Schooner ; brought her into port, 
where she was condemned by the Judge of 
Vice-admiralty ; and the proceeds of her sale 
distributed among her captors. 
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King now came from another quarter, although 
she had already been making preparations for 
such a contingency. The British had, in the 
year 1741, made an attack upon Carthagena, 
where they were repulsed, in addition to which 
they met with great loss of men, by the yellow 
fever. With a view to recover their fortunes, 


another attempt was determined on by General | 


Wentworth, the Commander of the land forces. 
This officer, on the twelfth of August, 1741, ad- 
dressed a letter, from his Camp, on the island of 
of Cuba, to Governor Ward, of Rhode Island, 
which he sent to Captain William Hopkins, re- 
questing the Colony to raise troops for his aid, 
“either to fill the vacancies in the old Corps 
‘and in the Marines, or to form another Batta- 
“lion.” But General Wentworth was not to be 
satisfied with having further levies of troops; he 
was out of money and had no means of supply- 
ing his recruiting officers with means, and there- 
fore requested Governor Ward to draw upon the 
Paymaster-general, in England, for the expenses 
incurred, He further desired Governor Ward 
to ‘‘take proper measures for transporting the 
**troops to Cuba,” to support which charge, ‘he 
flattered himself, ‘‘ the respectiveProvinces will 
*‘make a provision.” This, was indeed, a modest 
demand; nevertheless,Governor Ward, by order 
of the General Assembly, issued his Proclama- 
tion, offering a premium or bounty of five pounds, 
of the old tenor, and a watch-coat, to every sol- 
dier who should enlist, in addition to the ‘Royal 
bounty of two pounds. 

Peter Bours, George Goulding, John Crans- 
ton, and Joseph Whipple were the Committee 
to procure men, to man the Colony’s Sloop, and 
all the necessaries for the voyage. The Sloop 
was also directed to take a cruise of three months, 
after she had landed the transports; but this 
order was subsequently countermanded. 

The expedition which had been organized by 
General Wentworth was intended to operate 
against Santiago; but it seems that, after a re- 
connoissance had been made of the works, the 
plan was abandoned, to the disgrace of the 
British commanders. Rhode Island, for the 
aid she furnished for this Spanish expedition, 
subjected herself to an expense of five thousand, 
eight hundred, and sixty-eight pounds, five 
shillings, and eight pence, which sum was re- 
ported by the Committee to which all the ac- 
counts connected with the expedition were ex- 
hibited. 

It would appear that the Colony had Priva- 
teers out at this time; although no mention is 
made of them, in the records, beyond the au- 
thority given the Governor to commission them. 
In one instance, the Assembly voted to pay the 
cost of the board of Francis Lorenzo, Captain 
of a Spanish Privateer, “which had been 


An application upon the Colony for aid to the | 
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**brought in by Captain Norton, in his Priva- 
‘“*teer Sloop, the Revenge.” At another time, 
the passage home of Spanish officers, who had 
been brought into the Colony, were ordered to 
be paid; and, again, we find, in 1744, the num- 
ber of Spanish prisoners brought in by our Pri- 
vateers were so numerous that an Act was pass- 
ed to regulate their maintenance, allowing each 
one fifteen shillings a week, and making further 
provision for their return. 

The attention of the Colony was now turned 
in another direction, for the purpose of operat- 
ing against the French possessions at the North, 
as will appear from the following letter from 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts : 


‘‘ Boston, Jan 29, 1744-45. 


“Sm:—Though I doubt not that the interest 
‘“‘of the common cause of New England will 
‘‘ sufficiently animate your Government to exert 
‘themselves vigorously in the intended expedi- 
“tion against Louisburg, yet I beg leave to add 
‘*that the exposed situation of your Colony, by 
‘“sea, and the resentment of the enemy against 
‘+t, on account of the activity of your Priva- 
‘teers, make it probable that you may have a 
‘sudden visit from the French, this summer, if 
‘‘Cape Breton is not reduced. P 

“The gentlemen who will deliver you this, 
‘‘ will apprise your Honor how essential it is, to- 
‘‘wards our proceeding in this important affair, 
‘‘that we should have a naval force before Louis- 
‘‘burg, by the middle of March, at the farthest, 
‘*to cut off the enemy’s provision-vessels, and 
‘intercept Mr. Davison, who is expected with 
‘recruits for that garriscn; which latter event 
‘must be so killing a blow to the people of the 
‘‘town and garrison, that it would not fail of 
‘‘being decisive; and they will also let you know 
‘what this Government has done, and what ap- 
‘‘ plications I have made towards providing such 
‘a naval force. I hope, therefore, you will not 
‘‘fail to exert yourself in this respect. They 
‘‘ will further inform you how necessary it is 
‘that we should have a proper train of artillery, 
‘‘which should be from pieces of eighteen 
‘pound shot, to twenty-four pound, of which 
‘sort we have not sufficient in our castle ; and 
‘‘T therefore hope you will contribute your quota 
‘¢in this respect. 

‘**T doubt not an united force, vigorously ex- 
“erted on this occasion, in conjunction with 
‘* His Majesty’s other neighboring Colonies, will 
‘‘meet with success, which I hope will be the 
‘‘event of this expedition, and am, Sir, 

‘¢Yours Honor’s most obedient servant, 
‘W. SHIRLEY. 
‘*To the Hon. Governor GREENE.” 





| 
XII. 
COMMODORE WARREN. FALL 
OF LOUISBURG. LETTER FROM CAPTAIN 
FONES SOF THE ‘‘ TARTER”’ SLOOP. RHODE IS- 
LAND’S PART IN THE CAMPAIGN. COMMODORE 
WARREN CALLS ON RHODE ISLAND FOR MORE 
TROOPS AND PROVISIONS. URGENT DEMANDS 
BY GOVERNOR SHIRLEY ON RHODE ISLAND. 


SEAMEN SENT TO 


The General Assembly of Rhode Island | 
promptly complied with the call from Governor 
Shirley, by passing an Act,at their June Session, 
for the raising of seamen and marines, to serve 
on board the ship Vigilant, which ‘‘ Peter War- 
**ren, Esq., Commodore of His Majesty’s fleet | 
‘at Cape Breton, has taken from the French.” | 
Two hundred able-bodied seaman were ordered 
to be enlisted, to whom a bounty of seventeen | 
pounds, old tenor,was to be paid by the Colony. | 
For the more effectual sezuring of these men, it | 
was ordered that no ferryman, boatman, or other | 
person, should transport any seamen from off | 
Rhode Island or Conanicut, during a certain 
period, under penalty of twenty pounds, unless 
it was to land the latter at Newport. The soldiers 
stationed at Fort George were directed to stop 
all sloops, boats, and canoes, from going out of 
the harbor of Newport, without a special license | 
from the General Assembly. Not content with 
these efforts to secure men, the Governor issued 
his Warrant to impress forty seamen at once. 
One half the men required were obtained within | 
six days and sent to Boston, there to embark | 
for Cape Breton. 

The prompt measures of Governor Wanton | 
gave great satisfaction ; and Governor Shirley | 
issued a Proclamation, placing these levies on | 
the same footing with other seamen in the) 
fleet. 

A Brigantine, called the Success, belonging | 
to Ellery and Tillinghast, was chartered to | 
transport the three Companies of soldiers, | 
which had been ordered to be raised in March. | 
The seaman required were doubtless raised; as | 
forty pounds were voted to Messrs. Ezekiel Hub- | 
bard and Seth Harvey, each, “‘ for their extraordi- | 
‘*nary trouble in enlisting seaman for manning | 
“the Vigilant.”” Massachusetts raised four hun- | 
dredand Connecticut two hundred men to rein- | 
force the troops at Cape Breton. 

At this time, there seems to have been many 
French and Spanish prisoners of war, in New- 
port and Providence, as Commissioners in each 
place were appointed, and provision made for 
their keeping. In what way these men were 
taken it does not appear ; but, doubtless, by the 
Privateers from the towns referred to. The ex- 
penses incurred by the Colony, with copies of 
all the Acts, Votes, and Proceedings relative to 
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the expedition to Cape Breton, were ordered to 
be made, and sent to theAgent of the Colony, 


in London. ; 
On the sixteenth of June, after a siege of forty- 


| nine days, the fortress of Louisburg capitulated. 


At this time, eleven ships-of-war had assembled 
and arrangements were in progress for storming 
the place. The besiegers had suffered so much 
from colds and dysentery, that, at one time, fif- 


teen hundred men were unable to do duty. The 
‘news of the fall of Louisburg reached Boston 


on the third of July, and caused the greatest re- 
joicing, for the whole of the land-forces were 
from the: New England Colonies, and consisted 
of undisciplined mechanics, farmers, and fish- 
ermen. 

The last troops raised in Rhode Island did 
not, of course, reach Louisburg, until after it 
had fallen; nevertheless, they were required to 
remain there during the Winter that followed. 
During the progress of the siege of Louisburg, 
the Rhode Island Sloop Tartar, Captain Fones, 
was sent out to intercept a large party of French 
and Indians, who were on their way, from An- 
napolis Royal, to the relief of that fortress, in 
consequence of which they were deprived of the 
honor of being present when it capitulated. 
The following letter,from Captain Fones, written 
before he knew of the fall of Louisbrrg, ex- 
plains the reason of his absence, and relates the 
particulars of an exploit which is not mentioned 
in the official Reports : 


“Stoop Tartar, In THE GuT oF Canso, | 
‘© 26th June, 1745. ( 


‘* HONORED Sir : I suppose you have, ere now, 
‘received my letter of the 7th instant, 
‘wherein I informed Your Honor of being 
**stopped by a Council of War, of sea and land 


| ‘officers, in concert. The reason of my being 


‘*sent to the Bay of Vert was to intercept a num- 
‘*ber of French and Indians that were to join 
‘*the forces at Cape Breton. On the 15th in- 
**stant, the Tartar, with two other Sloops, under 
‘my command, met the enemy, as near as we 
*‘could guess, twelve hundred in number, in 
**Femme Goose Bay. Their fleet consisted of 
**two Sloops, two Schooners, one Shalloway, 
** and about fifty Indian Canoes ; but we, with 
‘* our consorts, gave them so warm a reception, 


| ‘*killing some and wounding others, that we 


*‘cansed them to retire with precipitancy up 
‘‘creeks, out of our reach, and have been 
‘‘cruising for them, ever since, so that we hope 
‘*we have stopped them from going to Cape 
‘* Breton. 

‘*T have,this day,dispatched one of the Sloops 
‘**to Cape Breton, and hope, in a few days, to 
‘“‘hear that the place is taken. I am mighty 
‘uneasy that I have no news from your Honor, 
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“and would beg you to write me the first; ‘I make this application to all your neighbor- 


** opportunity. 
‘have lost none of my people. 
‘“‘Tam, honored Sir, &c., &e., 
‘*Dantet Fones. 
“Governor WANTON.” 


For the brilliant exploit of the taking of Louis- 
burg, an affair wholly projected in New England 
and effected by her troops, General Pepperell 
was created a Baronet, the first instance in which 
this honor was conferred upon an American Col- 
Warren, who commanded the fleet, was 
promoted to the rank of Admiral ; and Governor | 
Shirley, who originated and planned the expedi- 


onist. 


ion, wi ade a onel, 
tion, was made a Colonel 


Rhode Island was awarded less credit for the 
part she took in the seizure and taking of Louis- 
burg, than she deserved. In the first place, the | 
Volunteers raised byColonel Malbone, being paid | 
by Massachusetts, were reckoned as her troops; 
while the second levy of three Companies, being 
incorporated in a Connecticut Regiment, under 
General Wolcott, were equally lost sight of, in 


the official reports. 


Of the French prisoners taken on the occasion, 
seven hundred were sent to Boston, while two 
thousand more remained on board the fleet, at 
Louisburg, awaiting an opportunity to be sent 
But it was necessary to make 
strong efforts to hold the place, and to take pre- | 


back to France. 


cautions to prevent its recapture by the French, 


who, it was believed, would not let so important 
a fortress remain quietly in the hands of the | 


English. A garrison of four thousand men, 
with a fleet of ten large and many smaller ves- 
sels-of-war, were, therefore, required!tojgarrison 
and defend it; and, in accordance with this 
determination, Commodore Warren addressed 
the following letter to Governor Wanton. 
‘* SUPERBE, IN LovuispurG Harsor, } 
24th June, 1745. 
‘*Srr:—I now have the pleasure to acquaint 
‘* you that we are in quiet possession of the town 
‘and garrison of Louisburg, and the territories 
‘‘ thereunto belonging ; and that it is my duty to 
‘apply to you and the different Governors on 
‘the Continent, for such provisions and men as 


‘*T may want ; and I never had more occasion | 


‘‘for your assistance than at present, in order to 


‘keep possession of a garrison that is a key to | 


‘all the French settlements upon the Continent, 
‘and of which possession every Colony will feel 
‘the good effects, I therefore hope you will 
‘send, with all speed, your quota of men, armed 
‘‘and victualled for at least seven or eight 
‘*months,to remain here, for the support of this 
“‘ garrison, till His Majesty’s pleasure is known ; 
‘* till which time I shall continue here.” 


* * ~ * * = * 


” x 





Through God’s goodness, I 


‘*ing Governors, and, have begged them to re- 

‘*commend the consideration of my request to 

‘* their different Legislatures, who can’t, in any 

‘*manner, give greater proofs of their loyalty to 
| “* His Majesty, their love of their country, and 
“their care of posterity, than by assisting me 

‘* with the means of keeping possession, till His 
| ** Majesty can make provisions for it, of a Garri- 
‘*son and a Colony, that, in its consequence, will 
‘*be the means of extirpating so dangerous an 
| ‘enemy as the French are, ont of the Conti- 
‘‘nent,” * * ‘Tam, Sir, your most obedient 
** servant, 
P. Warren. 
‘To tHE GOVERNOR oF RHopE Isianp.” 
Under the same date, Governor Shirley wrote 

|to Governor Wanton, stating that the siege of 
Louisburg had quite exhausted the magazines 
of powder; and, as it was uncertain what further 
demand there might be for it, he desired that 
;an embargo might be laid upon all the 
powder lying inthe stores and magazines, so as to 
secure it, at the market price, in case it should be 
wanted. Onthe third of July he again wrote to 
Governor Wanton, at greater length, on the sur- 
render of Louisburg, urging him, in the strong- 
‘*est terms, to send men,ammunition,and provis- 
‘tions for the garrisoning and provisioning the 
‘* place, till His Majesty shall order troops from 
‘*Great Britain. He apprehends this to be the 
| * most critical juncture for securing it from the 
‘* attempts of the enemy to recover it; as it cannot 
‘*be doubted that the French King will soon 

‘*send a strong force of ships and troops to re- 

‘duce it.” ‘‘ Massachusetts,” he adds, ‘is 

‘‘already drained of men, provisions and am- 

‘* munition.” Governor Shirley, therefore, 
hopes that the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island will, in duty to His Majesty and in regard 
to the common interests of North America, 
make provision, at once, to supply the soldiers, 
ammunition, and provisions required. He 
farther suggests that provisions be sent to the 
West Indies, as is customary, until the wants of 
the forces at Louisburg are supplied 

[To BE ConTINNED] 





IV.—THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDA- 
RY OF NEW JERSEY. 


[The subject of the boundaries between New Jersey and 
New York is one which is well known to all who are at all ac- 
quainted with the histories of those States. It has occupied 
the attention of the world and produced angry discussions 
during nearly two centuries; and it is still one of the ques- 
tions which neither time, nor discussion, nor negotiation has 
been able to determine. 

In 1865, one of the many actions in law which the dispute 
has produced was brought before the District Court of the 
United States, in New York; and Judge Shipman decided the 
case in favor of the claim of New Jersey. The Attorney-gen- 


| eral of New York, by whom the suit was. conducted for that 


State, soon after, called the attention of the New York Histor- 
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ica) Society to the subject, in an elaborate historical paper 
Which he had prepared for that purpose; and the great princi- 
Ples which were involved in the discussion and the manner 
in which the Attorney-general presented those principles ar- 
rested the attention of thinking men, both within and without 
the Society. 

Our attention having been called to it, we solicited a copy 
of the paper referred to, for the purpose of publishing it; and 
the Attorney-general having kindly complied with our re- 
quest, we printed it in The Gazette, a weekly newspaper pub- 

ished in Yonkers, N. Y., and edited by us, on the first of 
July, 1865. As we expected, this publication of the Attorney- 
general’s paper was widely welcomed; and Hon. J. Romeyn 
Brodhead, the distinguished historian of New York and one of 
the Secretaries of the Historical Society, supplemented it with 
copies of his remarks before that body, after the reading of 
the ee and he also furnished copies of a correspondence, 
on the same subject, with William A. Whitehead, Esqr., of 
Newark, also widely and favorably known as a student and 
writer of American history and Secretary of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. This ample presentation of the facts on 
which New York had relied, called forth as elaborate a reply, 
in behalf of New Jersey, from Mr. Whitehead, whose honora- 
ble position as an officer of the New Jersey Historical Society 
was calculated to give unusual weight to his statements; and, 
at the urgent request of the learned Attorney-general and of 
several other gentlemen, although contrary to our own inclin- 
ation, we were induced to follow Mr. Whitehead, in a lengthy 
review of the main question, without paying much respect to 
what either of those who had preceded us, in the discussion, 
had already said on the subject— indeed, we inclined to the 
belief that the root of the matter had not then been exposed 
by either of them. 

In the course of our argument, we conceived it to be our 
duty to call the attention of our readers to certain irregulari- 
ties, of which Mr. Whitehead, as a professed writer of the his- 
tory of the subject in dispute, was evidéntly guilty; and we 
denounced those irregularities and exposed what seemed to 
be the purpose of their inventor and publisher, as we shall 
continue to denounce whatever, like the irregularities of 
which we write, shall be found, at any time, to be secret and 
unauthorised multilations of or additions to records and doc- 
uments which shall be offered as evidence, to determine a 
question which shall, at that moment, be under consideration 
and undetermined. Mr. Whitehead followed, in a second ar- 
gument, which is noticeable, chiefly, because of its historical 
looseness and extreme bitterness of tone; and the discussion 
having been thus turned into a new channel, we conceived it 
to be our duty, no less to ourself than ,to the truth of histo- 
ry, to follow that gentlemen, with an examination of his ar- 
gument and authorities, to which he has not yet responded, 
except in that private and bitter malignity which only such as 
he, when most severely wounded, will ever employ. ,The At- 
torney-general closed the discussion, if we except a Post- 
script which a more recent operation of Mr. Whitehead has 
called froom our own pen. 

This discussion— angry and personal as it was— was close- 
ly watched by the leading minds, both ofNew York and New 
Jersey ; distinguished jurists did not hesitate to employ the 
material collected, as well as the arguments of the disput- 
ants,in framing their judgment, on appeal; and an equally dis- 
tinguished historian, while noticing the inter-State relations, 


has included the village newspaper which contained the sev- | 


eral articles, among the standard authorities to be consulted, 
on the matters referred to, by those who shall hereafter de- 
sire to examine them. Besides, the files of that newspaper 
are not common; and those who have desired to refer to 
them, even in the vicinity of the village where they originally 
appeared, have found them only with considerable difficulty. 

We have determined, therefore, to re-produce, in the H1sTor- 
IcAL MaGazine, the entire series of papers which this dijs- 
cussion produced; and, in doing so, we shall present them in 
exactly the form which their several authors left them, at that 
time. We commend them to the careful attention of our 
readers, especially to that of such of our readers as are Jer- 
seymen or residents of New Jersey.—H. B. D.] 


GENERAL COCHRANE’S PAPER. 
READ BEFORE THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, AT ITS JUNE MEETING, 1865. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 
A litigation, conducted by the State of New 


[July, 


| Jersey, in the Courts of the United States, di- 
rected to the water-boundary between her and 
| the State of New York, has been, to me, in my 
official capacity, the occasion of extended re- 
| search among the records of the earliest colonial 
| periods. The results of these labors,I am inclined 
| to believe, will not be destitute of interest to the 
general mind,and, although produced by proofs 
| within the knowledge of the historian, yet, 
| so little understood are they, that I venture to 
| communicate them to the Historical Society of 
the State of New York. 
The efforts of New Jersey to neutralize the 
commercial advantages of New York and to pro- 
|mote her own aggrandizement are notorious. 
Few, however, are cognizant of their original 
recklessness and the persistence of their subse- 
quent prosecution. 

It will be remembered that the Patent of 
Charles II. to James, Duke of York, of the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1674, conveyed to him 
the proprietary and jurisdictional right to the 
whole country from Connecticut-river to the 
Capes of the Delaware, ete. 

Exactly one month thereafter, James, Duke 
of York,enfeoffed Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret of all that land thereafter to be called 
Nova Ceesarea, or New Jersey, ‘‘ adjacent to New 
‘* England, and lying and being westward of 
‘* Long Island,,and bounded on the East part by 
‘*the Main Sea and part by Hudson’s River from 
‘‘a point in forty-one degrees latitude.” The 
two primary Patents of the twelfth of March, 1664, 
and twenty-fourth of June, 1664, between the 
same parties, expressed these same boundaries, 

It is here then, to be remarked, that the Pat- 
ented New Jersey was thus ey limited, on 
the eastern border, by the western shore of Hud- 
son’s-river and by the Main Sea. No vicissitude 
of conflicting events nor fluctuation of royal 
caprice ever disturbed these bounds. They 
withstood both the attritions of individual exas- 
peration and the casualties of national change, 
till an act of our own deliberation, in 1833, pre- 
pared a Treaty, which, by its subsequent ratifi- 
cation, receded them, easterly, from the westerly 
margin, to the middle, of the Hudson. In the 
interval, however, of a century and a half, the 
avaricious desires of New Jersey had not lain 
torpid. Carved, surreptitiously, from the side 
of New York, under the opiates of one, Captain 
John Scott, artfully discharged upon the drowsed 
senses of James, Duke of York, from the hour 
of her separation to the present, she has formed 
her national life to the rugged career of incessant 
competition with her parent State. 

No one, however, familiar with the history of 
the past, will entertain as singular, this conduct 
of New Jersey. She has had successful imitators 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire; and, if something has been shorn from 
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the lusty proportions of the primitive New York, 
the conduct of these ‘‘ Pelican daughters” has 
neither abated her strength nor irritated her 
sedate consciousness of superior power. 


. ? . | 
The earliest recorded evidence that I have dis- | 


covered, disposes the initiation of New Jersey’s 
enterprising encroachments, systematized under 
the Patent of 1674, at the year 1681. 

The Proprietors of East New Jersey had pro- 


jected Perth Amboy, then the capital of the | 


Province, to be a Port of Entry. Efforts, though 
of adverse event, had previously directed .mer- 
chandise to that place. The Port of New York 


still, however, maintained its exclusive control | 


of trade and repressed all attempts to rival and 
impair its commerce. It was then, on the 


twenty-eighth of March, 1681, that the Lady | 


Elizabeth Carteret, survivor of Sir George, one 
of the original Patentees, wrote to Secretary 
Bollen to present a claim to Staten-island; and, 
thereupon, in the language of contemporaneous 
history, ‘‘the people of East NewJersey pretend- 
‘*ed a right tothe River, so far as the Province 
‘extends, which is eighteen miles up the River, 
‘* to the northward of this Place. ” eee 

Quakers, in considerable numbers, had settlec 
in East New Jersey. Their desires, habitually 
chastened and restrained, seem, now, to have 
been inflamed by the prospect of goodly gain; 
and the annals of the times declare them to have 
been ‘‘especially vigorous with their pretensions 
‘“*to Staten-island.” 

We are here necessarily reminded that Staten- 
island, from the period of the cession of the en- 
tirety of New Netherland, by the Dutch, to 
Charles II., by the Treaty solemnized at West- 
minster, on the nineteeth of February, 1674, had 
been possessed and occupied under the authority 
of the Crown. The Patent of Charles to his 
brother James, Dnke of York, had transferred to 
him, on the twenty-ninth of June following, this 
right of possession and occupation, included in 
the general Grant; and the Duke, even after his 
Patent to Berkeley and Carteret, of New Jersey, 
continued to possess Staten-island, as part of 
his Province of New York, and that undisputed, 
until the interposed claim of the Lady Elizabeth 
Carteret, in 1681. 

It will be readily understood, that, as long as 
the water-boundary between New York and New 
Jersey, described by the Patent on the western 
shore of the Hudson’s-river and the Main Sea, 
should be conceded to embrace Staten-island 
within the limits of New York, the waters which 
separated that island from New Jersey would be 
authentically ascertained the waters of Hudson’s- 
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it being concurrently necessary for the purposes 
of New Jersey, for the first time since the dis- 
covery, in 1609, were they formally announced, 
in 1681,as the basis of that controversy with New 
York, which, with various events, has survived 


}even to our day. The reflection is here apposite, 


that the right of property in, and of jurisdiction 
over, Staten-island, being essential to the main- 
tainance, by New Jersey, of her right to the 
waters which flow about the island, through the 
Kills, to the sea; by the authority of that right, 
also, would the waters of Hudson’s-river, in their 
progress to the sea, be restrained to the 
single passage at the Narrows. But the demon- 
stration that the waters of the Hudson, in their 
seaward current, debouch through both the 
Narrows and the Kills, would not only have ex- 
posed the futility of New Jersey’s pretensions to 
Staten-island, but have effectually disposed of 
her commercial rivalry with New York. 

Unquestionably, the proximity of the times 
which witnessed the Lady Elizabeth’s prepos- 
terous claim, to these earlier days, the history 
of which abounds with its triumphant refutation, 
accounts for the dormant interval of more than 
a century, before its resuscitation, in 1806. Then 
recommenced, under the sanction of legislative 
authority, the active prosecution by New Jersey, 
of her claims to the waters of the Hudson and 
to Staten-island. New York resisted. The 
Courts were resorted to; the acts of chicane pre- 
vailed ; and the Courts were abandoned. Com- 
missions were created. The Commissioners 
convened and failed. At length, in 1833, a final 
effort proceeded from New York. It was recip- 
rocated by New Jersey; and an agreement was 
the result, which, under the action of subsequent 
Legislative ratification, ultimately, in 1834, as- 
sumed the solemnity of a Treaty. Its first 
Article comprehending all of its provisions nec- 
essary to the purpose of this paper, I content 
myself with quoting it, alone: 

‘* AnTIcLE Frrst—The boundary line between 
‘*the wo States of New York and New Jersey, 
‘*from a point, mn the middle of Hudson River, 
‘* opposite the point on the West shore thereof, 
‘*in the forty-first degree of North Latitude, as 
‘heretofore ascertained and marked, to the 
‘main sea, shall be the middle of the said river, 
‘*of the bay of New York, of the waters between 
‘*Staten-island and New Jersey, and of Raritan- 
‘*bay, to the main sea, except as hereinafter 
‘‘ otherwise particularly mentioned.” 

It is not to be suspected that either B. F. But- 
ler, or Peter Augustus Jay, or Henry Seymour 
could, on, the part of New York, which, as a 


river. But, such a concession would have fatally | party to the agreement, they represented, have 
terminated the pretensions of Perth Amboy to | trafficked the interests of the State, or have com- 
the capacity of a Port of Entry, by removing her | promised them, by relinquishing to New Jersey 


virtually from the sea. 


Therefore the claims|a moiety of the unquestioned rights of New 


upon the Island and to the waters which surround | York. 
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Evidently, their impression that the Hudson 
communicated with the ocean only through its 
single mouth at the Narrows, founded such 
serious doubts of the tenability of New York’s 
right to the entire waters of the Kills, outward 
to the ocean, as induced the relinquishment of a 


portion of them, in consideration of the secure | 


enjoyment of the remainder and of Staten-island 
and other smaller islands with them. 
to the arguments submitted on this subject, on 
behalf of this State, 
times, within the present century, amply con- 
firms this supposition. In these, it is unequivo- 
cally admitted that the water-boundary between 
the two States pursues its southerly course along 
the western shore of the Hudson, across the 
Kills to the easterly shore of Staten-island, and, 
thence, directly over the intervening waters, to 
Sandy-hook. Nevertheless, the unblenched | 
truth remains, that the Treaty which parted 


with whatever portion of these waters, inconsid- | 


erately sacrificed some of the best interests of 
the State. 

This ill-advised compromise has also produced 
its legitimate fruits. It will have been observ- 


ed that the line which distinguishes the bound- 
ary of the coincident States proceeds through 
the centre of the waters of the Hudson, of the 
Bay of New York, of the waters between Staten- | 


island and New Jersey, and of Raritan-bay, to 
the main sea. 
able dispute, that the main sea is conterminous 
with a line drawn from Prince’s-bay light-house, 
on Staten-island, to the mouth of Matteawan- 
creek, in New Jersey, and restrains, at that 
point, the disintegrating force of the Treaty, 
some miles to the westward of Sandy-hook, yet, 
the State of New Jersey, 
main sea flows only without Sandy-hook, asserts, 
by an extension thereto of the central dividing 
boundary line, her right to the southerly one- 
half of the ‘‘ Lower-bay” of New York, inclusive 
of a substantive section of the ship-channel to 
the Harbor of New York. 


The determination of this claim of right has | 


already received juridicial judgment; and will, 


doubtless, require the ultimate decision of the | 


Supreme Court of the United States. Should 
it be repressed, as there is no good reason to 
doubt that it will be, an important enquiry 


would ensue into the rights of New York, in the | 


‘‘Lower-bay,” from the mouth of Matteawan- 
creek to Sandy-hook. Having originally been 
within the jurisdiction of James, Duke of York, 
if never conveyed by him, as part of New Jersey, 
to Carteret and Berkeley, evidently it would 
still enure to New York. Besides, therefore, the 
service rendered to geographical verity by a 
collocation of the authorities which attribute the 


waters which surround Staten-island, exclusively | 


to Hudson’s-river, the establishment of the fact 
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and recorded at various | 


Although it admits of no reason- | 


contending that the | 


Uv wy, 


is essential to the validity of the tenure "i 
which New York shall, in " the future, retain 
possession of her ship-channel. 

Through this pretatory narrative, therefore, 
have I, at length, attained the subject to which 
your attention is invited, but which will, per- 
haps, be the better adjusted to the historical 
| evidence hereafter adduced, if submitted in the 
form of a proposition. Accordingly, I propound 
| that THE WATERS BETWEEN STATEN-ISLAND AND 
New JerRsSEY—THE Kiu1 vAN Coun, THE Sounpb, 
| AND RaRITAN-BAY, OR BY WHATEVER OTHER BAP- 
| TISMAL NAMES THEY OR THEIR PARTS MAY HAVE 
| BEEN, OR ARE NOW, DESIGNATED—TOGETHER WITH 
ALL THE WATERS WHICH LAVE STATEN-ISLAND 
| SHORES, WERE, FROM THE PERIOD OF THEIR DIS- 
| COVERY, KNOWN AND ACCEPTED, AND SHOULD 
| PROPERLY NOW BE CONSIDERED, THE WATERS OF 
HUDSON’S-RIVER. 

When Hudson, carefully consulting his sound- 
ings, ‘‘ went in past Sandy Hook” on the even- 
ing of the third of September, 1609, he moored 
|the Half Moon in ‘‘'The Bay.”* A boat’s crew 
| proceeding upward to the North, on a subse- 
| quent day, (Seplember 6th,) we are told that they 
| passed through the Narrows, into a commodious 
harbor, ‘‘ with very good riding for Ships.” In 
their further progress, northward, they discov- 
ered the Kills, in ‘‘a narrow river to the West- 
| ** ward betweene two lands.” The exploration 
of this river disclosed to them ‘‘an open Sea, 
now called Newark-bay. When the Half Moon 
| first left her anchorage in ‘‘The Bay,” (Septem- 
ber 11,) Hudson cautiously passed through the 
| Narrows, ‘‘went into the Riuer,” and again 
| found moorage, near the mouth of the Kills, in 
‘*4 very good Harbour for all windes.”’ 

This simple statement of Hudson’s discovery, 
purges, effectually, the clouded medium of subse- 
quently distorted narrative; and our neutral vi- 
| sion has direct access to ‘‘the bay,” the‘‘harbor,”’ 
the ‘‘ western river,” and ‘‘the open sea,” un- 
| perverted into unnatural lineaments by the false 
names imposed by accumulating ignorance or 
design; and representing them as they lay, and 
as, unchanged, they lie, in physical aspect—the 
only distinguishable ‘‘ bay,” below; the ‘‘ narrow 
“straits,” above; the estuary, roadstead, or ‘‘har- 
“bor,” within;‘‘ the river,” conducting the upper 
waters to the West; and, beyond that, the ‘‘ open 
“sea,” in the distance. If now we apply to this 
fluvial system, the nomenclature adapted to it 
by the proper names since borne by the river 
which originated it and the ports on its banks, 
‘*the bay’ becomes the ‘‘Great Bay of the 
‘‘North River;” ‘‘the Harbour,” the Harbor or 
Port of New York; and ‘‘the narrow river to 
‘the westward’’and ‘‘the Narrows,” at the South, 
the mouths through which the waters of the 
Hudson discharge themselves, through ‘the 
| ‘Great Bay,” into the main sea. 
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Here, then, is probably the most fitting place | 
for the remark, that the confirmation of this | 


hypothesis will be the explosion of the injurious 
theory upon which the Treaty of 1834 ceded to 
New Jersey one-half of the nghts of New York 
to the waters of the Hudson and of those which 
separate Staten-island from New Jersey, together 
with the lands under them, upon the very com- 
mon error of mistaking the harbor of New York 
for the bay of New York, and of imposing the 
name of Raritan-bay on a portion of the waters 
of ‘* the Great-bay of the North river.”’ 

I proceed now to the proofs that apply to the 
hypothesis, 

At page 336 of the first volume of Brodhead’s 
Colonial Documents, and at pages 19 and 22 of 
the fourth volume of O’Callaghan’s Documentary 


History of New York, will be fonnd a fragment, | 
Information relative to taking up of 


entitled, 
land in New Netherland. By Cornelis van Tien- 
hoven, Secretary of the Province. Translated 
JSrom the Dutch. 1650. I extract from it, the 
following passage: ‘‘In the Bay of the North 
** River, about two miles from Sandy Hook, lies 
‘‘an inlet or small bay. On the South shore of 
‘said bay, called Neyswesinck, there are right 
‘**good maize lands.” 

Says Brodhead, (History of New York, i. 525): 
“The patroon” [Melyss] ‘‘now went” [August 
5, 1650] ‘*to his Colonie at Staten Island, ‘ for 
‘** the greater security’ of which, Van Dincklagen 
‘*had just before purchased from the Raritans, 
“for Van de Capellan, the lands ‘at the south 
‘** side, in the Bay of the North River.’ ” 

Staten-island having, in 1630, and while New 
Netherland was held by the Dutch, been ceded 
by the Indian owners to Michael Pauw, and by 
him reduced to possession, Governor Lovelace, 
after the English conquest, and on the thirteenth 
of April, 1670, purchased the same for the Duke 
of York, from the Sachems and proprietors of 
the island (Book of Patents,—Office of the Sec- 
retary of State,—iv, 62.) The Patent is from 
Aquepo, Warrnes, Minqua-Sachemack, and 
others, ‘‘ true Sachems,” &c., ‘‘ proprietors of 
“Staten island,” and grants ‘all that Island 
“lyeing & being in Hudsons Ryver, Comonly 
“called Staten Island, & by the Indians 
**Aquehonga Manacknong, having on y* South 
“y° Bay & Sandy point; on y* North 
“ Ryver & y® Citty of New-York on Manhatans 
‘Island; on y® East Long Island, & on y* 
“West y® Main land of After Coll, or New 
“* Jersey.’”’* 

At page 661 of Leaming & Spicer’s Collection, 
will be found the Monmouth Patent, issued by 
Governor Nicholls, on the eighth of April, 1665, 


*This Deed, carefully printed from the original manuscript, 
in the Library of the New York Historical Society, may be 
found in THe Historical MaGazine for December, 1866. 
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to Goulding, Spicer, Gibbons and others. It 
was extinguished by the Dutch conquest of 
1673; but, was subsequently, on the ninth of 
November, 1674, revived by Governor Andros. 
in beth 1665 and 1674, the boundary of the 
Patent ran ‘‘ from Sandy Hook, along the Bay, to 
‘*land across the mouth of Raritan River,” ete. 

A description of New Netherland, translated 
from De Nieuwe en Onbekende Weereld, etc., 
door Arnoldas Montanus, (Amsterdam, 1671,) 
appears on pages 73 to 76 of the fourth volume 
of O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of New 
York, wherein this passage occurs: ‘‘Adriaen 
‘**Blok and Godyn soon discovered here divers 
‘*coasts, islands, harbours and rivers. Among 
‘*the rivers is the Manhattans or Great River, 
‘*by far the most important, which disembogues 
‘into the Ocean by two wide mouths, washing 
‘*the mighty island of Matouwacs. The south 
‘‘entrance was called Port May or Godyn’s 
‘* Bay : midway lies Staten Island, and a little 
‘*further up, the Manhattans, so called from the 
**people which inhabit the mainland on the east 
‘* side of the river.” 

Governor Dongan, when writing to the Lord 
President of the Council, on the twenty-second 
of February, 1686, says, (Whitehead’s Hast 
Jersey under Proprietary Governments, i, 218,) 
‘*We in this Government, look upon that Bay 
**that runs into the sea at Sandy Hook, to be 
** Hudson River.” 

The Proprietors of East New Jersey having 
petitioned the King to make Perth Amboy a 
Port of Entry, by an Order in Council, dated 
the twenty-fifth of October, 1697, the same was 
referred to the Board of Trade, for their opinion 
thereon. Subsequently, and on the twenty-fifth 
of November of that same year, the opinion of 
the Board of Trade, having been laid before the 
King in Council, his Majesty approved the 
same, and thereupon was pleased to dismiss the 
Petition of the Proprietors of East New Jersey. 
Among the reasons assigned by the Board of 
Trade, adverse to the prayer of the petitioners, 
and which reasons were approved by the King 
in Council, at the Court at Kensington, are 
these, viz.: ‘* That at the separation of the Jer- 
‘‘seys from the Province of New Yorke, the 
‘*citty of New York was the Common port for 
‘*both. That itis in no place that we know of, 
‘either in England or elsewhere, usuall, to 
‘*have two ports independent on each other in 
‘fone and the same River or within the same 
‘**capes or outlet into the sea: such a practice 
‘*being manifestly liable to great inconvenien- 
‘*ces. That Perth Amboy lies on one side of the 
**the mouth of the same river which runs by the 
‘*by the citty of New York (that river being 
‘* divided by an Isid called Staten Island,) and is 
| ‘within the same capes.” (New York Colonial 
| «* Manuscripts, xli., 135.) 
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On the seventh day of December, 1700, Lord | 


Bellomont, then Governor of New York, ordered | 
Colonel Romer ‘‘ to measure the distance across | 
** the Narrows, and to sound the depth of water 
‘there, as well as in a second arm of Hudson's | 
** River called the Coll, between Staten Island and 
** Fast Jersey, and to ascertain whether any ships 
‘“‘and bombketches could come around by 
*“‘Amboy and consequently attack the city of | 
“*N. York. 

“Item, to select a couple of places both at | 
‘** the Narrows and the Coll, where suitable for- | 
‘*tifications could be erected and the enemy | 
‘be thereby forestalled in his undertakings.” | 
On the thirteenth day of January, 1701, Colonel 
Romer, after reporting the accomplishment 
of his Instructions respecting the Narrows, 
proceeds ; ‘‘In regard to the other branch of the | 
** Hudsons river called the Coll, between Staten | 
** Island and East Jersey, I have sounded it from | 
‘“‘Amboy to Tampsons point and Elizabeth | 
**town, and find from Amboy to the above- | 
‘“‘named points, 8, 7, 6, 5, and 4 fathoms of | 
‘* water, ’etc., etc., (Colonial Documents, iv., 836, 
837. 

OR as is the uniform tenor of record 
evidence, it is confirmed by the testimony of | 
ancient maps. 

The earliest map of New Netherland, which 
has been preserved to our times, is the cele- 
brated Carte Figurative which was annexed to 
the Memorial presented to the States General, 
on the eighteenth of August, 1616, by the 
‘** Bewindhebbers van Nieuw Nederlandt, pray- 
‘‘ing for a special Octroy,” etc. It was dis- 
covered at the Hague, in 1841, by the energetic 
and capable historian of our State, Hon. J. 
Romeyn Brodhead, and a fac-simile thereof is 
to be found in the Colonial Documents of New 
York, i, 13. However imperfect the delinea- 
tions, this map represents unmistakably the 
River Mauritius (now Hudson) as it washes | 
the margin of Manhates-island, and, enlarging | 
thence its course to the ocean, swells into an 
expansive bay, which encloses Staten-island, 
and ultimately passes at ‘‘ Sand-punt,” into the 
main sea. 

Nicholas Visscher’s map of New Belgium, New 
England, and also a part of Virginia, first pub- 
lished in 1656, and periodically issued, from 
time to time, till 1682, may be seen at the State 
Hall, in Albany. On this map, no name is given 
to any other river than the Veische (Fresh or | 
Connecticut) and Maquas (Mohawk) rivers. The 
course of other rivers, however, (the Hudson, 
Raritan, &c.,) is described. The waters South of 
Staten-island are named thereon ‘‘ Port May of | 
**Godyn’s Bay.” This having been the Dutch 
method of expressing an alias, it is construable 
as Port May or Godyn’s-bay, in conjunctive | 
honor of May, one of the earliest Dutch navi- 





|and described in the year 1682. 


| **Southward. 
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gators, and of Godyn, one of the most ancient 
of the New Netherland patroons. 

Whitehead, in his Hast Jersey under Proprie- 
tary Governments, prefixes to the title-page, of 
the volume (Edition of 1846) a copy of A. van 
der Donck’s map of 1656. Neither the Hudson- 
river, nor the Kills, nor Newark, nor Raritan, 
nor New York-bays are nominally inscribed upon 
it. But the entire waters adjacent to Staten- 
island, on the southerly side, are denominated 
Port May or Godyn’s-bay ; and Sandy-hook re- 
rejoices in the appellation of Sant-punt or 
Godyn’s-punt* 

In the same volume, coincident with page 88, 
Mr. Whitehead furnishes the copy of a map of 
the settled portion of New Jersey, projected 
It confines 
the name of Raritan to the river :ow known as 
such ; but represents none for the waters from 
its mouth to Sandy-hook. It is inscribed with 
this note: ‘‘ The great Grant from Gov. Nich- 
‘*olls extended from Sandy Point, up the Rari- 
‘*tan, some distance, and twelve miles to the 
1665.” As will be recollected, 
this Grant, herein before cited as ‘‘ The Mon- 
‘mouth Patent,” bearing the date of 1665, was 
bounded ‘‘ from Sandy-hook, along the Bay, to 
‘‘and across the mouth of the Raritan River,” 
&e. The map of 1682 thus singularly concurs 
with the Patent of 1665, in protecting ‘‘the 
“Ray” from the infectious waters of the 
Raritan. 

On Cadwallader Colden’s Map of the Hudson 
and Mohawk-rivers, in 1719, no name appears 
for the waters that surround Staten-island, 
though the Raritan-river is named. 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York 
furnishes a prefatory map of New Netherland, 
according to the Charters granted by the States 


General, on the eleventh of October, 1614, and 


the third of June, 1621. I can refer to no 
higher or more reliable authority than the sol- 
emn judgment, deliberately expressed, of this 


| distinguished author; nor can I more appropri- 
| ately close this series of citations than with that 


imprinted with the recommendation and assur- 
ance of his superior caution and diligence. This 
Map inscribes the waters, at their length, which 
lave Staten-island, on the North-west, with the 
name of ‘‘the Kill van Kol;” those washing it on 
the South are denominated ‘ Port May” and 
‘*Coenraet’s-bay ;’’ while Sandy-hook presents the 
names of ‘“‘Colman’s-point,” ‘‘ Godyn’s-point,” 
and ‘‘ Sand-hoeck,” in exemplification of the 
periodical nomenclature of the varying times. 


* The Attorney-General was evidently unacquainted with the 
fact, noticed in another part of this discussion, that what he 
supposed to be ‘copy of A. van der Donck’s map of 1656"’ 
was only a mutilated copy, which Mr. Whitehead had imposed 
upon his readers as a fair and accurate copy of the original. 
—EpiTor HisToRIcAL MAGAZINE. 
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From the Calender of Land Papers, at Albany, | 
—_ be collected indisputable proof that the 
rights to,and the jurisdiction over,the waters by 
which Staten-island is surrounded, were ascrib- 
ed to the Province of New York. 

On volume xii., page 18, occurs the Petition 
of Adoniah Schuyler, in 1736, to the Colonial 
Council, praying a Patent for a Ferry from the 
nearest part of Staten-island (right across the 
meadows) to Elizabeth-Town-point, in East 
New Jersey; and on volume xiv., page 82, under | 
date of the fifteenth of September, 1750, is en- | 
tered the Petition of Jacob Corson, praying for 
a Patent for a Ferry between his land, on Staten- 
island, and the shore of Bergen, in East New 
Jersey. 

Error has been charged to the Commission- 
ers of the Treaty of 1834, in having mistaken 
the harbor of New York for the bay of New 
York. The designation of the waters of the 
Hudson, within the harbor, as the ‘Bay of New | 
*York,” and the application of ‘‘Raritan-bay” 
to those beyond the Kills,are the inherent errors 
which the Treaty furnishes, as will now be 
shown, of this mistaken view of the Commis- 
sioners, 

It has been, I think, satisfactorily proved 
that what is now, erroneously, though, popu- 
larly,termed the‘ Lower-bay,”’ is the true “Bay 
“of New York.” Still, evidence may be multi- 

lied till the truth becomes conspicuous, that the 

aptism of ‘‘the Bay” never was conferred on 
any other portion of the waters of the Hudson, 
till the habitual corruptions of the vulgar tongue 
enticed and betrayed an intelligent commu- 
nity into the injurious conversion of a roadstead 
or estuary of the sea, into the ‘‘ Upper-bay” of 
New York. 

When Michael Pauw, on the twenty-second 
of November, 1630, purchased ‘‘ Ahasimus,” 
now called ‘‘ Horsimus,” and ‘‘ Arusick,” they 
were described as ‘‘ extending along the river 
‘* Mauritius” [Hudson] ‘and Island of Manhat- 
“tan, on the East side; and the island of 
‘*Hoboken Hacking, on the North side ; and 
‘‘surrounded by marshes, sufficiently for district 
‘*boundaries.” As his purchase, including 
the whole neighborhood of Paulus Hook, or 
Jersey City, was bounded, on the East, by the 
river, it is evident that, in 1630, no ‘ Bay” had 
yet made a northerly progress to that point. 

I have come now, at last, in the chronologi- 
cal procession of historical facts, to the consid- 
eration of the not inconsiderable part which 
the perverted sense entertained of the phrase, 
** Achter Cull,” has enacted in this chapter of 
errors. 

The word Collis Dutch, and signifies a Bay. 
The knowledge of the name having been acces- 
sible to all participants in the usual fund of 
information,the common theme of every neigh- 
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borhood, at all times, it was inconsiderately ap- 
plied to those waters most immediately visible, 
whose body did not derogate from the popular 
idea of the dignity of a Bay. We have seen 


'that the port or harbor of New York was the 


victim of the delusion; and ‘‘ Achter Cull,” the 
early designation of Newark-bay, was readily 
and naturally rendered into the ‘‘ After-bay” of 
the English, relatively to its position behind the 
upper Bay of New York. But the term ‘‘ Ach- 
‘*ter,” or Afler, was predicted only of localities 
in the interior and behind those bordering the 


| sea-coast: and, while redressing the prevail- 


ing error which, generally, has referred the 
signification of the Dutch Kills to their relation 
to either Newark-bay or to an upper Bay of 
New York, if the uninterrupted current of autho- 
rity attributes, as we have seen that it does, the 
‘*Kill yan Cull,” or the ‘“‘ River of the Bay,” 
to that mouth of the Hudson which,through the 
Kills, discharges its waters into ‘‘The Great- 
**bay,” then will we have no difficulty in deter- 
mining that the ‘‘ Achter Cull” was named from 
its position ‘‘ behind” the same ‘‘ Great Bay.’ 

Indeed, so important an object in the land- 
scape of the early New Netherland was ‘‘ The 
‘‘Bay,” and so grateful to our adventurous an- 
cestors were its geographical magnificence and 
commercial prominence, that, not only the in- 
land waters of Newark-bay but, also, the Hack- 
ensack country, and even the wide spread New 
Jersey, were known only, with reference to it, 
as the land of ‘‘Achter Coll.” In the Journal 
of New Netherland within the years 1641, ’42 
"43, °44, °45 and ’46 (Colonial Documents, i., 179- 
183) Hackingsack is spoken of as ‘‘ Achter Coll;” 
and, at a meeting of the Honorable Council of 
War, holden in Fort Willem Hendrick, on the 
eighteenth of August, 1673 (Colonial Documents, 
ii., 576), Deputies are recorded to have come 
into Court, from the towns of Woodbridge, 
Schroasburg and Middletown, situate at Aicher 
Coll; while Captain John Berry, William Sand- 
fort, Samuel Edsall and Laurens Andriessen ap- 
pearing before the Council, ‘‘requested such 
‘* privileges as were granted and accorded to all 
‘‘other, the inhabitants of Achier Coll, lately 
‘*called New Jersey.” 

It will also be remembered that the Patent, 
of the thirteenth of April, 1670, from “the 
‘* true Sachemsand proprietors of Staten-island,” 
to Governor Lovelace, herein before quoted, 
bounds the island, on the West, ‘‘by the main 
‘land of Achler Coll, or New Jersey.”” While 
thus not only Newark-bay, but Hackensack and 
all New Jersey, reposed in the shade of the 
Great-bay, how probable it is, that still another 
Bay, in the upper Hudson’s-river, would have 
also been pronounced an Achter Coll? That 
it was not, is an authetic denial of the supposed 
existance of any such Bay. 
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- I have now concluded the detail of the earlier 
historical evidence which directs,unequivocally, 


to the conclusion that the Hudson-river empties | 


itself, through its two mouths, the Narrows and 
the Kills, into the Bay of New York, which flows 
past Sandy-hook into the sea. 
of two additional authorities, however, is re- 
quisite, not only to the symmetry but to the 
completeness of the proof. 

The one is that of a name of diffused re- 
putation,everywhere held in reverential observ- 
ance. I mean the name of Judge Egbert 
Benson; and I cite from his Memoir, at page 
93: “The Dutch called the Bay, bounded 
‘‘on the South by, the Ocean, on the East by 
‘‘Long-island on, the North partly by the 
‘‘mouth of the Hudson and partly by the shore 
‘‘of New Jersey, and the West wholly by the 
‘**shore of New Jersey, and Staten Island consid- 


‘ered as lying within it, ‘The Great Bay of New | 


‘* * Netherland,’ and so- -called, as van der Donck 
‘‘expresses it, propler Excellentiam, eminently, ‘the 
***Bay.’ Newark-bay, from its relative situation 
‘to the Great Bay, they called ‘Het achter Cul,’ 


“literally, the ‘Back-bay’’—Cul, borrowed from | 


‘“‘the French Cul-de-sac, and also in use, with 
“‘the Dutch, to signify a Bay. ‘Achier Cul,’ 
‘found in very early writings, in English, refer- 


* ‘ing to it, corrupted to ‘Arthur Cull’s Bay; the | 


assage from it, into the Great Bay, they call- 

‘ed ‘Het Kill van het Cul,’ the Kill of the Cul, 
‘* finally come to be expressed by ‘the Kills.’” 
The other authority is that of the historio- 
grapher of our State. ‘‘‘Achter Cul,’ or ‘Ach- 
‘**ter Kol,’ now called ‘ Newark-bay,’ was so 
‘“‘named by the Dutch because it was ‘achter’, 
‘‘or behind, the Great-bay of the North-river. 
‘The passage to the Great-bay was known as 
‘“‘the ‘Kil van Cul,’ from which has been de- 
‘‘yived the present name of the ‘Kills.’ The 


‘English soon corrupted the phrase into ‘ar- | 
(Brodhead’s History of 


‘*thur Cull’s. bay.’ ’ 
New York, i, 313, note.) 
I may now, I trust, be permitted to think 
that the proposition submitted, that all the wa- 
ters which surround Staten- island are the waters | 
of the Hudson-river, stands substantiated by | 
abundant proof. To ‘be sure, they receive im- 
portant contributions from Newark-bay and | 
from the et and Raritan-rivers of New 
Jersey. Ido not contend that they drain the 
same basin through which the Hudson and its 
tributaries pass, nor, that their systems are the | 
same. Still, have these rivers no more efficacy 
in the creationof Bays, by the discharge of their | 
affluence into the Hudson and the Great- bay, at 


its mouth, than has been attributed to the York, 


or the Rappahannock, or the James-rivers, of | 
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waters of the Great- nee of New York, I submit, 
should be expunged from the map at ‘the biblio- 
polists’ and expelled from our physical geogra- 
| phy, as a New Jersey heresy, crept into our or- 
thodox waters, only to fret and divide them. 

New York, not once only, but twice, and 
‘thrice, and again, has yielded of her cardinal 
rights and of her imperial proportions, to the 
construction and establishment of independent 
States, as, I think, she unwisely, in 1834, part- 
ed with a moiety of her right to her way of ac- 
cess to maritime wealth. The irrevocable past 
I would not seek to reclaim; but, surely, its les- 
sons should engraft, in the future, vigilance, wis- 
dom, and resolution. 

JoHN COCHRANE. 


New York, June, 1865. 


V.—STONEWALL JACKSON 
ERICKSBURG.* 


A LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL J. 
Cc. 8. A. 


AT FRED- 


A. EARLY, 


DRUMMONDVILLE, OnTARIO, CANADA, | 
December 10, 1868. { 


Eptrors SavannaH Mornine News: 


The communication to your paper, over the 
signature of ‘‘A Vrrernian,” in reference to 
Pollard’s statement that General Jackson ‘‘ once 
“recommended a night attack to be made by as- 
‘“‘sailants stripped naked and armed with Bowie- 
| ‘‘knives,” with your comments, I have met with 
|in another journal ; and I trust it will not be 
considered obtrusive, on my part, to make a 
statement of facts, coming within my know- 
ledge, and going to show that there was no 
| foundation either for Pollard’s statement or 
| that of your correspondent. 

Of what little is left us, there is nothing 
which we should guard with more care than the 
|sacred memory of our fallen heroes; and, in 
| the case of General Jackson, it is more neces- 
sary to protect his reputation against the com- 

mentaries of injudicious friends, than from 
| even the assaults of open enemies. 

| I served under General Jackson, from the 
beginning of the battle of Malvern Hill to his 
death ; and I was personally present, as a Brig- 
|ade or Division Commander, in every battle in 
which he participated, during that period, 
from the beginning to the close of the engage- 
|ments, except the battle of Chancellorsville, 
proper, at which time I had a separate duty as- 
|signed me at Fredericksburg. I served with 
|him longer than any other General Officer of 
his command; and I was a Division Commander 





cutting, at their mouths, from the Chesapeake- | 


bay, subsidiary Bays of their own. The affix 


of Raritan-bay, therefore, to any portion of the | 





* From The Lynchburg Daily News, of December 22d, 1868, 
with corrections by the author. 
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in his Corps longer than any who survived the | ‘‘ the artillery-fire, force their way into the 


War. It will, therefore, be seen that it is not 
inappropriate that I should say something, 
when statements are ostentatiously put forth, 


which, however intended, are calculated to| 


bring discredit on the great and pure soldier 
and Christian who gave his life to his country’s 
defence. 


I have not seen Mr. Pollard’s article, in Pui | 


nam’s Monthly ; and all I know of it is what I 
see in the communication to your paper, and 
your own comments. I can undertake to as- 
sert, with the most perfect confidence, that 
General Jackson could not have made such a 
proposition as that mentioned by Pollard, be- 
cause it was a moral impossibility for him to 
have done it. Gladiators, in ancient times, or 
the members of the prize-ring, in modern times, 
might strip for their brutal contests ; but there 
is a sentiment among all civilized, Christian 
people, which would prevent a decent man 
from being as brave, when stripped naked, as 
when his nakedness is concealed by his usual 
covering. A naked sword is more terrible than 
a sheathed one ; but there is no reason why a 
naked man should be more terrible than a well- 
clad one ; and, certainly, at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, in the middle of December, a body 
of naked assailants would soon have become so 
paralyzed by the cold, that the enemy would 
have had no trouble in dealing with them. 
General Jackson not only could not have 
made so foolish, so absurd, a proposition, at 
Fredericksburg, or anywhere else, for these 
reasons ; but he could not have done it for the 
simple and conclusive reason that, at no time, 
were the Bowie-knives to be had. In the very 
beginning of the War, some men carried with 
them, into the service, Bowie-knives ; but they 
were never very plenty, and the only military 
use I ever knew to be made of them, was in 
aiding to throw up a slight entrenchment, the 
day after the fight at Blackburn’s-ford, on Bull- 
run. After that time, they were generally 
abandoned, or, if used at all, used only for 
chopping beef. I don’t think that, in General 
Jackson’s entire Corps, enough could have been 
found to arm one Company; and there were 
certainly none in the Ordnance Department. 
Your correspondent states, as corroborative 
of Pollard’s statement, that, at Fredericksburg, 
on the night of the thirteenth of December, 1862, 
after the enemy’s repulse, a Council of War 
was held by the Confederate chiefs, at which 
General Jackson ‘“‘ suggested that the Artillery 
‘* of the First and Second Corps, his and Long- 
** street’s, should be collected upon the hills, 
‘directly in front of the town, and a heavy fire 
‘opened upon it; and that the men of his 
“Corps be stripped to the waist, to distinguish 
‘“‘them from the enemy, and, under cover of 
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**town and bayonet all who were not similarly 
‘‘ attired.” This suggestion, your correspond- 
ent says, was adopted, but not carried out ; and, 
he further says, ‘‘it was afterwards told by men 
‘‘of the Second Corps, that they had received 
‘orders to strip to their waist.”” Your com- 
ments on Pollard’s statement are very just, 
though you seem to concede the correctness of 
that of your correspondent. 

Not doubting the sincerity of your corres- 
pondent’s belief, in what he states, yet, if he 
has no better authority for it than the uncon- 
tradicted statement of some Army Correspond- 
ent, or a camp rumor, I will say that he has 
very bad authority. There were numerous er- 
roneous statements, which found their way into 
the newspapers and went uncontradicted, as 
there were many false reports in camp, which 
obtained credence, sometimes even from offi- 
cers. General Lee never thought it consistent 
with his position to contradict any of the many 
erroneous statements put afloat during the War; 
and he discouraged everything of the kind, on 
the part of his officers. I knew his views on 
that subject, because, on one occasion, when I 
had corrected a misstatement of a Correspond- 
ent, in regard to some of my own operations, 
he gave me, privately, a gentle rebuke, which 





disclosed his own views and effectually prevent 
ed me from repeating the indiscretion. The 
reasons which govern military men, especially 
such military men as Generals Lee and Jackson, 
are very different from those which govern 
politicians in dealing with newspaper state- 
ments. Nothing, therefore, is to be inferred 
in favor of the truth of an anonymous state- 
ment in regard to the military operations in the 
Army of Northern Virginia, because it has gone 
uncontradicted. 

The statement of your correspondent, if 
true, shows either that General Jackson pro- 
posed to commit a very great blunder, or that 
General Lee was guilty of an unpardonable 
negligence. I think there is as little truth in 
that statement as there is in the one made by 
Pollard ; and I will state the following facts to 
show why I think so : 

At the battle of Fredericksburg, I command- 
ed a Division in General Jackson’s Corps (the 
Second), and my Division met a part of the 
enemy, who had broken through our lines on 
the right, and drove him back into the plains 
beyond—a fact which will be well recollected 
by some of your readers, as a Georgia Brigade 
(Lawton’s, afterwards Gordon’s) led to the at- 
tack and greatly distinguished itself. Two of 
my Brigades, which had met the enemy and 
aided in his repulse, then occupied portions of 
the front line, for the rest of the day ; and it 
was very apparent to us that, while the enemy’s 
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attack had been repulsed, he had a very large | Hill’s Division, on the front line, at moonrise, 


force that had not been engaged, which still 
threatened another attack on ovr right. Late 
in the afternoon, General Jackson did deter- 
mine to attack the enemy after the repulse of 
the attacks on our left ; and I was ordered to 
lead, in the proposed attack, with my Infantry, 
preceded by Artillery, while General D. H. 
Hill followed me, with his Division, in support. 
Everything was got ready for the attack ; and 
the movement was begun, but the enemy open- 
ed such a terrible fire from his artillery, which 
swept all the wide plain in our front, that Gen- 
eral Jackson, who was out with the advance, 
countermanded his orders, because, as he says 
in his Report, ‘‘ the first gun had hardly moved 
“forward from the wood, a hundred yards, 
‘‘when the enemy’s artillery reopened, and so 
‘*completely swept our front as to satisfy me 
‘that the proposed movement should be aban- 
**doned.” It was getting dark when this move- 
ment was abandoned ; and it was well that it 
was given up, for the enemy had an immense 
force of Infantry, that had not been engaged, 
massed in the road which ran through the mid- 
dle of the river-bottoms, behind the high, 
thick, and solid embankment of earth which 
served as an enclosure for the adjacent fields 
and furnished a breastwork co-extensive with 


our whole front, on this part of the line, and | 


much stronger than the famous stone-wall, at 
the base of Marye’s-hill. There was a similar 
embankment on the other side of the road, 


forming a second line ; and the front one had | 


been pierced, in numerous places, for artillery, 
so that, from behind it, a storm of cannister 
and rifle-balls would have belched forth, that 
would have rendered it utterly impossible for 
anything to live while passing over the open 
plain of about a mile in width, between us and 
the road. However, ready as they were to obey 
the orders of their General, to advance, there 
was not a man, of all the force ordered forward, 
whether in the front or in support, that did not 
breathe freer when the countermand came. 

Much has been said, in unofficial quarters, 
about General Jackson’s supposed proposition 
to drive the enemy into the river; but it will be 
seen, from the foregoing statement, that he did 
make the attempt and was compelled to aban- 
don it. I did not hear of any other proposition 
to attack the enemy, on that occasion. 

A little after dark, on that occasion, I received 
an order from General Jackson, to take my Bri- 
gades to the rear, to enable them to get rations 
and rest, preparatory to their taking position, 
on the front line, for the next day, which I was 
not able to do because no troops came to my re- 
lief. About midnight, another order came for 


| dence to that story. 


| which was then after the middle of the night, as 


the moon was in its last quarter. Taliaferro 
did move up — my Brigades being in front 


—and our former position, on the second line, 
was taken by D. H. Hill, while A. P. Hill re- 


| tired to the rear, to rest and recruit his men. 


There was no order to make the men strip to 
the waist for an attack, nor for any attack; but 
our orders were to await the renewal of the ene- 
my’s attack, next day. The first I have ever 
heard of the proposal your correspondent men- 
tions, is his statement of it. I think that if 
there had been any order for the men to strip, 
I would certainly have heard of that. 

There was a silly story, published in some of 
the papers, that, at a Council of War, held that 
night, General Jackson fell into a doze, and, 
when waked up and asked what his opinion was, 
he replied, ‘‘ Drive ’em in the river; drive ’em 
‘in the river;”’ but no one who knew the Gene- 
ral’s exemplary piety and very temperate hab- 
its, it is to be presumed, gave a particle of cre- 
I heard of no Council of 
War, at all, either then or afterwards, except 
from the foolish report alluded to. 

It is morally impossible that the statement of 
your correspondent can be correct, for these 
reasons: Burnside’s Army consisted of three 
Grand Divisions, each an Army of itself, under 
Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, respectively. 
Franklin’s Grand Division had attacked our 
right, and Sumner’s our left; while Hooker’s 
remained, comparatively, inactive. After Sum- 
ner’s repulse, the whole of Hooker’s Grand Di- 
vision crossed over to the support; and, though 
a small part of it made another advance against 
Marye’s-hill, the greater part remained, intact, 
to cover the reformation of the troops that had 
been engaged. Franklin still remained, con- 
fronting our right, and in such strong force and 
position as to have compelled General Jackson 
to desist from his attempted attack, from that 
flank. The Second Corps would have had to 
| march more than five miles to get to Fredericks- 
burg, by any route open to it; and there was 
not the first preparation made for such ‘a march. 
To have moved that Corps from the right, 
would have been the abandonment, to the ene- 
my, of all that part of the line and to stake 
everything on the proposed attack, for, if that 
failed, the left was untenable with the enemy in 
possession of the right. The difficulties of ad- 
vancing upon the enemy, in Fredericksburg, 
from the hills, in rear, were even greater than 
on the right, because of the impracticable cha- 
racter of the ground. There was no such evi- 





dence of the demoralization of the enemy, as 
that mentioned; for, though his assaulting co- 


Jackson’s old Division, then under Brigadier-|lumns were repulsed with great slaughter, they 


general Taliaferro, and mine, to relieve A. P. 


| always had many reserves to fall back on. 


The 
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expedient of stripping to the waist would have 
been a very shallow one, as the night was very 
dark, in the fore part, and, in the latter part, 
when the moon rose, a heavy fog overhung the 


river-bottoms, including the town, while our 


men did not wear white shirts, and in the dark, 
at a little distance, it would have been impossi- 
ble to tell a man without a jacket from one with 
a jacket. If this had furnished the means of 
telling the men, apart, the advantage would 
have been all with the enemy, who would have 
awaited the attack, in compact form, while our 
men would have had to separate into innumera- 
ble parties, to get through the streets. In an 
attack of this sort, it would have been impossi- 
ble to preserve any control of our men; and 
they would have gotten into inextricable confu- 


sion. A large portion of our men (more than a| 


third) had no bayonets, as the greater part of 
their arms had been picked up, on previous 
battle-fields, without bayonets, Our men always 


dreaded night-attacks, from the fear of encoun- | 
tering each other; and none knew of this better | 


than General Jackson. 


I do not believe that General Jackson made | 


the proposal; and I ain perfectly satisfied that 
the attack, if attempted, would have resulted in 
a terrible disaster to us—greater, perhaps, than 
would have attended an attack from our right. 
General Jackson’s Staff, at that time, with the 
exception of his two Aids, was afterwards my 
own Staff, for a considerable period; and I never 
heard an intimation, from any member of it, 
that the proposal had been made. Burnside’s 
Army was in such a condition, that he did 
propose a renewal of the attack, next day, and 
was only induced to desist from it by the earn- 
est protest of his officers—not because of the 
demoralization of the army, but because of tke 
strength of our position. Tohave abandoned that 
position would have been to yield our advantage. 

There is another reason, which, to me, is a 
most potent one; and that is, because I know 
that the boldest man, in his strategic move- 
ments and his tactics on the field of battle, in 
all the Army of Northern Virginia, Stonewall 
Jackson not excepted, was General Robert E. 
Lee. Yes, under that calm and dignified exte- 
rior, there beat one of the boldest hearts and 
dwelt one of the most daring minds that ever 
inspired the Commander of an Army. He re- 
quired no Council of War to urge him to deeds 
of boldness; and I never heard of a Council of 
War, during the whole history of that Army, 
under his command. It is true, that he often 
conferred with his Corps Commanders, and, 
sometimes, with subordinates entrusted with 
special duties; but it was not to catch inspira- 
tion from their counsels, but to instil into them 
a portion of his own daring spirit. General 
Jackson had his confidence, in a pre-eminent de- 
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| gree, because he was always ready to second, 
| with alacrity, the plans of the commanding Gen- 
| eral; and no one felt the loss of that invaluable 
Lieutenant more than General Lee himself did. 
| ‘To satisfy any one of what I say, in regard to 
| General Lee, it is only necessary for him to ex- 
|amine the yet unwritten history of that unpa- 
iralleled Campaign from the Rapidan to the 
| James, of the operations on the line of defences 
‘around Richmond and Petersburg, and of the 
\retreat for more than a hundred miles to Ap- 
| pomattox Court-house—a place that will remain 
| forever famous, not as the scene of triumph for 
| the invader with his untold legions, but, as the 
|scene of the struggle of that great heart and 
| that great mind which so reluctantly surrend- 
ered the small remnant of less than eight thou- 
sand of the Army of Northern Virginia, with 
arms in their hands. 
General Jackson did enough to establish his 
| reputation on an enduring foundation, as one of 


| the greatest soldiers, heroes, patriots, and Chris- 
tians, ever produced by any country or age. 
| Let his fame, therefore, rest on his deeds, and 
let not his pure name be connected with wild 
and absurd propositions and schemes, either for 
the purpose of adding to his glory or obscur- 
ing that of any of his compeers. 

Who is it that claims to have known his se- 
cret thoughts and purposes? If he had any 
fault as a Commander, it was his extreme re- 
ticence, that often left his immediate subordi- 
nates in ignorance of his purposes, until they 
were called upon to act. Was it likely that 
strangers, to him, personally, should know more 
of his views than those who immediately sur- 
rounded him? The wild schemes with which his 
name is sometimes identified, are calculated to 
do as much damage to his character, as a sol- 
dier, as some of the exaggerated accounts, in 
regard to his religious devotions and opinions, 
are calculated to do to the earnest, truthful, and 
spotless nature of his Christian character. 

J. A. Earty. 








VI.—OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS.—Con- 


tinued, 
JOSHUA V. H. CLARK.* 


Biography, like history, needs the crystalizing 
action of time, to enable any one to write, im- 
partially, of the dead. The little minutie of 
everyday life are too familiar in our memories, 
to talk of, freely ; the public acts are of too 
recent date, to have their full force measured. 
The partiality of friends often gives too glow- 
ing a picture ; and the detractions of enemies 
have not had the opportunity to lose their 


* We are indebted for this article to Henry C. Van Schaack 
Esqr., of Manlius, N. ¥. 
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sharpness, until the daisies have blossomed and , we have the best evidence that he loved the 
faded on the grave of the departed, many, many | pursuit, for its nobleness, independence, and 


times. 


To choose the neutral or the medium | | the opportunities it gave him for self-instruction, 


course, between the two extremes of those who| which were fully appreciated and rarely neg- 
love and admire and those who hate and con- | lected. 


temn, is not, always, the proper course. 


Occa- 


His teaching was such as the District Schools 


sionally, both extremes are right, but, often, | of fifty years since afforded, with the exception 
both are wrong; and he who shall have that|of a short time at Pompey Academy, and six 
faculty of discernment to select the fair and | months at Geneva Academy. Education, with 
the equitable, possesses a gift that is not often | him, did not consist merely in what is gathered 


found, and one which we honestly fear we can 
lay no claim to. With the Scylla of religious in- 
tolerance, on the one hand, and the Charybdis of 
political animosity, on the other, it will, indeed, 
be strange if we sail in safety. 

It would have suited us, far better, to have 
been the eulogist of our friend rather than his 
biographer ; but his express wishes preclude 
the possibility ; and, as it was his desire that 
no funeral pomp should take place over his re- 
mains, and as simple a sketch of his life as 
could possibly be written should be all that 
should follow him, we try to comply ; but where 
so much could be said, it is harder to condense 
than to elaborate. 

The first ancestor of the family, in America, 
was Thomas Clark, of Plymouth, who came in 
the Ann, in July, 1623. As most of those who 
came, at that time, were friends of those who 
came in the Mayflower, in 1620, we conclude he 
was from England. He was a Carpenter by 
trade ; a Representative of the town, in 1651 
and 1655 ; removed to Harwich, in 1670; and 
died on the twenty-fourth of March, 1697, 
aged ninety-two years. The line of descent is 
through six generations, Joshua being the 
seventh. Thomas Clark, the father of Joshua, 
came from his home, in Conway, Massachusetts, 
and engaged as a school-teacher, in Lafayette- 
square, in the Winter of 1801 and 1802. 

On the tenth of February, 1802, Thomas 
Clark was married to Ruth Morse. She was a 
descendant of Samuel Morse, who emigrated 
to New England, in 1635, and settled at Ded- 

‘ham, Massachusetts, in 1637. This name, now 

distinguished in the realms of science, was 
originally Mors, (Fr. an ee was a sirname 
bestowed upon Norman Knight, by William 
the Conqueror, to perpetuate his prowess in 
battle. After his marriage, Thomas Clark 
settled in the town of Cazenovia, near the 
Northwest corner, where, on the sixth of Feb- 
ruary, 1803, Joshua was born. He remained 
here but two years, when he removed about 
two miles, North, on to the old Seneca turn- 
pike, a few rods East of our County line, in the 
town of Sullivan, where he continued to reside 
the remainder of a lengthy and useful life. 

It was here that Joshua passed his infancy, 
boyhood, and early manhood, in that noblest of | 





from text-books, alone; but he sought every 
occasion to store his mind with useful knowl- 
edge, and from every source. He was ever 
considered an excellent scholar by those who 
were scholars with him ; an adept in the me- 
chanical, as well as the theoretical, management 
of a farm ; an earnest searcher after agricultural 
knowledge ; and a contributor to the agricul- 
tural periodicals of those days. 

It is not known how early in life he com- 
menced to write for the agricultural papers. 
Perhaps his first effusions appeared in the Plow 
Boy, the first agricultural paper in America, if 
not in the world ; but, later in life, the columns 
of the Genesee Farmer bear many tokens of his 
labor; and the Albany Cultivator was often 
enriched with his Essays, entertaining and in- 
structive. He preserved the volumes with scru- 
pulous care; had them handsomely bound ; 
and often referred to them, with pleasure and 
profit. 

He remained upon the homestead, until he 
was twenty-five years of age, when he removed 
to Eagle village, where he resided until 1838, 
when he removed to Manlius village, where he 
continued to reside, and cultivated a large farm, 
until within the last ten years, with scientific 
skill and financial success. 

It was not until his removal to Manlius that 
his taste for historical reading and research be- 
gan to develop itself, which finally culminated 
in that indispensable work, the History of 
Onondaga. His only other volume, Lights and 
Lines of Indian and Pioneer Life, a work 
founded entirely upon historical facts and data, 
is one that ought to have had far greater circu- 
lation than it ever attained. The only critical 
notice that we ever saw of it was in the London 
Times; and, as near as we can recollect, now, 
the reviewer thought it a very interesting work, 
one in which the legends had the stamp of 
genuineness, without revealing the interpola- 
tions of the interpreter or the translator. His 
Essays and historical researches, for the last 
ten or twelve years, have been published in the 
Syracuse Journal, although a few have been 
sent to the metropolitan press. They are of 
great value to the future historian; full of 
facts ; and rich in instruction. 

For his many and varied labors, in literature 


occupations, the cultivation of the soil; and | and the promotion of education, he was the re- 





cipient of many honorary testimonials ; being 
elected Corresponding Member of the most) 
distinguished literary and scientific Societies in 
New York, New England, and the West. As| 
early as 1848, previous to the publication of | 
Onondaga, Geneva College conferred upon him 
the honorary title of A. M., for his useful and | 
assiduous labors. 

On account of his intimacy with the Onon- 
daga Indians and his devotion to their welfare, | 
he was elected and duly installed an honorary 
civil Chief, in January, 1850, with the title of 
Go-yah-de-Kae-na-has, signifying, ‘‘the friend 
‘*and defender.” 

But Mr. Clark’s usefulness was not confined, 
by any means, to his literary labors. He took 
a deep interest in the cause of universal educa- 
tion ; and his best efforts were given for the 
perfection of our Common School system, the 
glory of the State. He was, for nearly thirty 

ears, a prominent and efficient Trustee of 
anlius Academy, and Secretary to the Board, 
most of the time. 

He was amember of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for forty years, and Vestryman and 
Warden, at different times. He was sincere in 
his belief, and thorough as an officer. He was 
a member of the New York Legislature, for the 

ear 1855 ; and, in consequence of his civil re- 
ation to the Six Nations, he was made Chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs. His 
Reports upon the condition of the Indians of 
New York and the Anti-Rent question, then 
agitating the minds of our distinguished men, 
are remarkable for their clearness and erudition. 
He was, for several years, the President of the 
village corporation, and, in every way possible, 
gave his aid and influence to make Manlius one 
of the prettiest villages in Central New York. 

He was the first President of the Manlius and 
Pompey Agricultural Society ; one of its earnest 
supporters ; and ever active in advancing its 
interests. His Inaugural Address was the best 
we ever listened to, filled with sound practical 
knowledge and language suited to the capacity of 
his hearers. It ought to have been published 
in the Transactions of the New York State Society. 

He was the first President of the Onondaga 
Historical Association, and re-elected four 
times. The interest he took in this infant, but 
growing, institution was honest and earnest, and 
continued till his death, He made greater 
sacrifices than any member of the Board of 
Directors, to attend their meetings; often visit- 
ing the city to find no quorum present; and re- 
turning, in the night, ten tedious miles. His 
donations to the library were many and valu- 
able—some of the volumes quite rare, and none 
that they would willingly part with. His Fare- 
well Address to the Board, when declining 
health prevented his longer attendance, is one 
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of marked ability, showing that he felt deeply 
the importance and objects of its mission, and 
held its success one of the greatest hopes of his 
life. The Resolutions passed by the Associa- 
tion (not the Board of Directors) were not all 
that we could wish, for we honestly believe him 
to be entitled to the appellation of the ‘‘ Histo- 
‘*rian of Onondaga ;” and, as such, his name 
should be held in grateful remembrance. 

The chief, the crowning, glory of a useful 


|life, and the one by which the name of Mr. 


Clark will descend to posterity, honored by 
those who have any interest in the events that 
transpired in years gone by, and respected by 
those who have none, is his incomparable His- 
tory of Onondaga. This, to be sure, may not 
be written with the beautiful precision of a 
Bancroft, nor the extreme minutiw# of a Pres- 
cott, with the profundity of a Gibbon, nor the 
fascination of a Hume ; but for those for whom 
it was intended, his fellow-men, nine-tenths of 
whom were farmers, like himself, who could 
readily appreciate the difficulties under which 
he labored, nothing could be in better taste, 
nothing more worthy of their acceptance. 

When it is considered that these two large 
volumes were gathered and arranged at in- 
tervals, amid the toils and perplexities of a 
farmer’s life—not the hours of idleness of a 
wealthy gentleman, who is a farmer only in 
name, but an actual worker, one who held his 
own plow and led his laborers in the field—the 
result is remarkable, although it be the labor of 
seven lengthy years. 

His long and friendly intercourse with the 
Onondaga Indians rendered it peculiarly ap- 
propriate that he should be the vehicle by which 
their legends, traditions, and historical matter 
should be given to the world. The mass of mat- 
ter that he rescued from oblivion, in traditions, 
and the little facts of history, snatched like 
brands from their Council-fires, when age and 
fast-approaching dissolution were making fearful 
havoc with the frames of those Chiefs, Captain 
Frost and Abram La Fort, will long endear his 
name to those who now have no fear that their 
traditions will be lost ; and, for it, too, he will 
ever deserve the thanks of all lovers of the beau- 
tiful, whether it be the creation of the imagina- 
tion and fancy or the records of the actual and 
real. 

His many translations from French authors, 
concerning the Missions of the Jesuits and their 
occupation of the country, may have been more 
interesting to us, who was reared upon their 
old corn-fields, and whose infantile playthings 
were the relics of those who lived two hundred 
years before us, than those who never had any- 
thing to excite their curiosity concerning such 
things ; but that they were very valuable, none 
can deny, and they who neglect to read them, 
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hend one Chapter, at least, in our 
Clark wo. « pioneer in local history. 
s‘arched with assiduous care the manuscript 
records which had to be turned, page by page, 
as there were no indexes, and the only catch 
word ‘* Onondaga,” to call his attention to some- 
thing worthy of his notice. Consider this, and 
the reader can hardly fail to award him the 
praise of a patient, persevering, painstaking 
man. 
sources, from the libraries of New England, as 
well as our own State, prove his assiduity and 
earnestness ; while his labors in collating, com- 
paring, and correcting, stamp, at once, his hon- 
_esty of purpose and the desire to be reliable. 
That portion of the History of Onondaga 
which had to be gathered from the memories of 
men and women, in all parts of the County, is 
the only portion we have ever heard any fault 
found with ; and the most we ever heard is 
summed up in the words, ‘‘ My grandfather was 
‘an old settler and his name is not mentioned.” 
We listened to these complaints with some pa- 
tience, until we learned that Mr. Clark adver- 
tised, in all the County papers, for a great 
length of time, for just such material. That 
there may be some things omitted that are 
really essential to a complete history, there is 
no doubt ; but we have gleaned in the field 


twice, and have not found enough grain to 
make a band to bind one of his sheaves. 

That he faithfully and earnestly sought to do 
full justice to all men and all localities, we have 
no doubt : that he sometimes was misled and 
deceived, would be no more than could be ex- 


pected. His compilations of facts and figures, 
that embrace hundreds of proper names and 
thousands of dates, was done with as few mistakes 
in transcribing and printing as any work in the 
world. 

His biographical sketches of Indian Chiefs 
and prominent men must, necessarily, have been 
written from the conflicting testimony of those 
who knew the individuals better than himself ; 
but they seem to have been written in candor, 
with the desire to be impartial ; and their truth- 
fulness we have never heard questioned by any 
fair-minded man. 

Of all Mr. Clark’s public acts, the only one 


that we have cause to regret, is the one in rela- 


tion to the legend of Hi-a-wat-ha; and this we | 


consider an error of omission rather than com- 
mission. 

When Mr. Schooleraft published his Noles on 
the Iroquois, without giving Mr. Clark due credit, 
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supposed, undoubtedly, that he could soon do 
the next best thing, which he did, in a Note 
on Page 30 in his History of Onondaga, in which 


|he claims that he furnished Mr. Schoolcraft 


with the manuscript from which he framed the 
legend in the Notes. 

It is not to be supposed, fora moment, that Mr, 
Schoolcraft did not see the History of Onondaga. 
He was one of the most influential men in the 
New York Historical Society; had been in corres- 
pondence with Mr. Clark ; knew that he was pre- 


| paring a history; and was deeply interested in 


all that pertained to the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
and the volumes were placed upon the shelves 
of their library, as soon as published. 

The History of Onondaga was, to the best of 
our knowledge, the first local history in the 
State ; and not only attracted attention, at home, 
but was eagerly sought for, by every Historical 
Society in the land, from Maine to Minnesota. 
It was on the shelves of the library of the New 
York Historical Society, four years, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Schoolcraft, every day, until he pub- 
lished his large work, History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes in the United 
States; and to ignore its existence is simply 
ridiculous. Upon the publication of this large 
work, Mr. Clark had another opportunity of de- 
manding justice of Mr. Schoolcraft. We regret 
that he failed to do so; but why, we know not. 

When Longfellow published his Song of 
Hiawatha, the curiosity of the public was con- 


| siderably excited, in relation to some of the 


legends. Mr. Clark presented his claims, in a 
long letter, to the New York Tribune. Very 
unfortunately for Mr. Schoolcraft, he replied to 
Mr. Clark, and imputed motives to him, un- 
Mr. Clark, in a re- 
joinder, produced the proofs and convicted Mr. 
Schooleraft of plagarism, if not of untruthful- 
ness. Mr. Parkman, a New England historian, 
has recently exposed Mr. Schoolcraft ‘‘strik- 
‘*ing unfitness, either for historical or philoso- 
‘*phical inquiry.” 

History is not invented: the facts must be 
taken as they occur ; and, if harsh features show 
themselves, like rugged rocks, by the wayside, 
the polite historian will soften their roughness 
with beautiful language, as a landscape gardener 
would train a delicate vine over the unsightly 
rock and beautify its deformity. Mr. Clark, un- 
doubtedly, found many things in his researches 
that had a roughness he could not hide ; but, 
wiser than he who attempts to conceal, he has 


| not brought such things within the scope of his 


t , 1 |picture. In this, he did well; for, in every 
in our opinion, Mr. Clark should then have | neighborhood, there is some foul blot upon 
brought Mr. Schoolcraft to the bar of public opin- | some individual, that his meaner neighbor would 
ion ; and the only excuse he could have had for | gladly have perpetuated. 

not doing so, was that Mr. Schoolcraft had a| - Local bickerings, disputes, and jealousies will 
great reputation, while his own was limited. He' creep and crawl through every community. 
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Every good man will have enemies; and the gates assembled at Portland, Sept. 6th, 1786, 
more anxious he is to do good, the more he will | was received by the Selectmen and laid before 
be, and the more he should expect to be, abused. | a legal meeting of the inhabitants of this town, 
We have the best of reasons for believing that | warned to assemble for that purpose; and, after 
Mr. Clark met many such in the County, some- | mature deliberation, it was voted, unanimously, 
times between individuals, frequently between | that this town does not think it expedient, at 
neighborhoods, and sometimes whole villages. | this present period, that a separation from the 
That attempts were made to enlist him in these |Commonwealth should take place, as you may 
quarrels, we are very confident, but that he | observe by the inclosed copy of tlieir proceed- 
steered his little craft among the rocks, skill- | ings, and appointed us a Committee to transmit 
fully, and ‘‘run the rapids’”’ without a wreck, | the same to you, and inform you, as President 
the record he has left for us shows, conclusively. | of the Convention, the reasons which actuated 
Mr. Clark had something in his composition | them not to vote for it. We, therefore, accord- 
different from most men. He was strong ir his | ing to the directions of the Town, beg leave to 
likes and dislikes, and felt a slight or an injury | state some of the reasons that influenced the 
keenly, which, although free to forgive, he did | inhabitants in this measure. 
not easily forget. He had his peculiarities,| They conceive that what the Hon"'* Conven- 
which, to many, were not agreeable, and may | tion state as Greviences are only inconveniencies 
have made, in the course of his life, some ene- | or Burthens that are natural to all States, and 
mies—it would be strange if he did not ; but, to’ will, always, in some cases, operate more power- 
our knowledge, he did make many,many friends, | fully in some part of the State than in others. 
The last five years of Mr. Clark’s life were ren- | We are not under the least apprehension but 
dered sad by a cancerous affection, which attack- | that the Legislature will always be ready, when 
ed his face, and, for the last year, put him | proper steps, which the Constitution point out 
in mental and physical torture, almost con- | for that purpose, are jointly directed to them, to 
tinually. He bore his sufferings with a heroic | remove those inconveniencies or burthens, so far 
and Christian fortitude, refusing assistance from | as it is possible or consistent with the good of the 
any but his family, until almost his last hour. | whole, and, although, some of the acts of the 
His strength of mind was such that it sustained | General Court may operate against the three 
his feeble frame, far beyond anything that is | Eastern Counties, still the Inhabitants of the 
ordinarily expected; and he was confined to | Town of Machias do not think that their inter- 
his bed, absolutely, but two days. ests are so different as to be a sufficient founda- 
His countenance, that had, for months, been | tion for them to seek a seperation, neither do 
tortured with disease and pain, until his best | we concieve that the General Court being so 
friend would not have known him, a few mo-| large, operates any more against those Counties 
ments before his final dissolution, resumed its|than the other parts of the Commonwealth, 
mild and cheerful expression ; and his spirit |That the General Court is large and, conse- 
passed quietly and peacefully away. He died | quently, makes their business more perplexing, 
on the eighteenth of June, 1869, in his sixty-| we readily admit ; but, for the removal of that 
seventh year. evil, we look forward to the year 1795, when a 
Asa farmer, Joshua V. H. Clark was sagacious, | revisal of the Constitution is to take place, when 
scientific, and successful ; as a public man, he | a full remedy may be obtained by having only 
was honest and upright ; asa Christian, zealous | three or four members out of a County instead 
and hopeful ; as a friend, devoted and firm ; as | of one from every Town. In application to the 
a neighbor, kind and obliging ; as an essayist, | Supreme Executive authority, the repairing to 
instructive and entertaining ; as a historian, | the Office of the Supreme Judicial Court and 
faithful and truthfu!; and, take him all in all, | State treasury, in Boston, can be attended with 
we shall not often iook upon his like again. | much less expense than those inland Counties, 
where the suitors have to travel by land, which 


VIL.—MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF | is more expensive than water conveyance, which 








is frequent from the Eastern ports. 
MACHIAS, MAINE. - That a considerable part of the inhabitants in 
FROM THE — REcorps. | these Eastern Counties are not represented, can- 


. . re | not by any means be considered as a grievance, 
Action of the Town, on the proposition to separate | for we apprehend the fault lies at their door, as 
Maine from Massachusetts, as communicated by ‘the districts and plantations, on a proper ap- 
the Selectmen to the President of the Portland) plication, would, doubtless, be incorporated, 
Convention, November 20, 1786. | whereby that difficulty would be removed. This 
The proceeding of the Convention of Dele-| we are convinced of by our experience; there- 
————$—$—$——— | fy . ‘ ™ "CASO 
*We are indebted for this series of papers to our valued | fore er ee bea — “ys re = n _ 
friend, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston. seperation. e present mode of taxation by 
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Polls and Estates is one of those inconveniencies | the Counties of Berkshire and Hampshire to 
which will, in all States, operate more power- | seperate, which they seem inclined to do, and, 
fully in some parts than others ; but we are in-| when a State once begins to divide, it may be 
formed the General Court, at their late session, | attended with many fatal consequences, and 
has lighted that burthen as much as they pos- | Congress, who are bound to support the Consti- 
sibly can, and that they have passed an Act to | tutional rights of each State, would not give 
receive lumber for taxes, if this be true, it will their assent to such a measure. Ata time when 
operate more in our favour than it will in favour | our affairs are in such a precarious situation— 
of other Counties, as it will not be so expensive | when we labor under so many embarrassments 
to send our lumber to Boston, from the Eastern | which cannot be remedied by a seperation, but 
part of the State, to pay our taxes, as it will cost | rather increased—when the deluded people in 
those who have taxes to pay who only live | many of the Counties are rising in open rebel- 


twenty miles from Boston. 

The excise and impost Act may be considered 
in the same light as the article respecting taxa- 
tion, for that burthen is wholly or in a great 
measure revived by the excise upon cider, 
which, we are informed, the Legislature has 
laid upon that article, the last Session,—the dif- 
ference of the duty upon deeds they, with all 
due defference to the opinions of the Hon’ 
Convention, think too trifling to mention. 
However, should we be misinformed in respect 
to the Acts passed the last Session, as is before 


mentioned,—and we grant that the present | 


mode of taxation, the excise, and duties on 
deeds, operate more against the Eastern Coun- 
ties than any other part of this Commonwealth, 


but still we are of opinion, it cannot operate to | 
such a degree as to make a seperation by any | 


ways necessary. 
To support a seperate Government would, in 
the opinion of this Town, be attended with much 


greater expense than what these Counties pay | 


towards the present, without any real advantage 
arising tous. The British have made encroach- 
ments on our eastern frontiers and are still en- 
deavouring to extend their boundary line far- 
ther west; partly in consequence of this infor- 
mation that these Eastern Counties are wishing 


to be erected a seperate State, and we would | 


not, in the smallest degree, wish to gratify their 
inclination, for they have ever boasted that if 


Government could once be divided with respect | 


to interests, and principles, and territory, they 
would more readily fall a prey to their wishes. 
Should a seperation in this State take place, 
these Counties would not be in a situation to 
settle the dispute so much to advantage as they 
will in their present connection and the force of 
union to support it. The great extent of these 
Counties and their being but thinly inhabited, 
and should a war with any foreign power take 
place, this State, in its weak situation, would 
probably fall the first sacrifice, and that Massa- 


| ion to all law and government, we think it im- 
possible, unwise, and unjustifiable, to further 
perplex Government in pursuing measures so 

|unwarrantable to obtain a seperation at this 

|time. We observe the Hon”'* Convention voted 
| that those towns and plantations that does not 
| send Delegates or send their votes, will be con- 

sidered as acquieceing in a seperation ; this, we 
| beg leave to observe, is a method to collect the 

;minds of the people different from what has 
been heretofore practised, and a construction put 

| upon their silence not warranted upon any prin- 

ciple of reason—therefore, lest so unjustifiable a 

construction should be put upon our silence, the 

| Town has directed their proceedings to be trans- 
|mitted to you. We are &ec., 
S. Jongs, 
JAMES AVERY, 
R. H. Bows, 
Macuias, 20‘ Nov., 1786. 
To the Hone Wr11am GorHam, | 
President of the Convention to 
Attest, 
James Avery, Town Clerk. 
a3, 


| assemble at Portland, in January, 
| 1787. 

Petition of the Town to the General Court of the 

Commonwealth, for a remission of the State Tax. 


Committee, 


To the Hon’ Senate and house of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
| —the petition of the town of Machias humbly 
| Sheweth: 

That the Gen! Court, in March, 1786, taxed all 
| the settlements in the eastern part of this Com- 
| monwealth, among which, this town was taxed 
| £30. The tax act not coming into the hands of 
'the assessors ’till last fall, and all communica- 

tion being stopped between this place and Bos- 
| ton, during the course of the winter, prevented 
| our making application to Hon"'* Court before, 





chusetts would not think it so particularly her | we now beg leave to lay before you a true and 
interest to use their exertions in its defence, as | unexaggerated state of our situation, and the 
it would in the present connection—neither is | difficulties and burthens we have and still 
it probable the Commonwealth will, in the pres- | labor under. 

ent situation of affairs, be brought to give her} In the month of May, 1763, about 12 men 
consent, as it would be setting an example for'and 3 women came to Machias and began to 
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erect a double saw-mill ; and, in the month of 
August, the same year, the remainder of their 
families came down; the next year, a number 
of other families having joined them, they sup- 
posing themselves to be within the Jurisdiction 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, applied there 
for aGrant of atownship ; but that government, 
supposing them not to be within their limits, 
refused making them any grant. In the year 
1766, they having considerably increased in 
number, made an application to the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts ; but there being some 
errors in the petition, they failed, but repeat- 
edly renewed their application, intil the year 
1770, when a grant passed the Legislature ; but 
then the King’s approbation was to be obtained 
before the grant would be valid. During all 
this time, and till the war commenced, the 
people were in a state of uncertainty respecting 
their lands; therefore, devoted the most of 
their time to lumbering and had made but very 
little improvements upon their lands when 
Hostilities commenced, at which time they had 
not three weeks’ provision in the township ; 
and the very early and active part they took in 
the late contest rendered them very obnoxious 
to the British commanders, and they had reason 
to apprehend their vengence, and for the first 

ear all kinds of business but war was dropt. 

he next year, attempts were made for improv- 
ing our lands ; but the frequent alarms upon 
our Coasts embarrassed the people so that but 
little progress was made ; and, in the month of 
August, one Brig that was loaded in our river 
and bound to the West Indies, and two Sloops 
that were loaded by us and bound to Newbury 
were all taken off the mouth of our harbour, 
soon after they sailed, by reason of which some 
people suffered greatly. In the fall of the same 
year, Mr. Edy came along from Boston, having 
obtained some provisions by the order of the 
Gen! Court, though not clothed with any author- 
ity by them ; yet he proposed to carry on an 
expidition against Cumberland, in Nova Scotia; 


and the inhabitants of Machias, full of zeal to | 


support the common cause, immediately en- 
gaged with Edy and set out for Cumberland, 
but, finally, were defeated, after the severe sea- 


son had set in, and had to make a retreat, | 
through the wilderness, upwards of 300 miles | 


through the snow. The next year, an expedi- 
tion was formed, under the authority of our 
Government, against Nova Scotia ; and to enter 
that Province, by the way of Cumberland, the 


grand rendevouze to be at Machias, this the | 
enemy got intelligence of, and, before any con- | 


siderable number of the troops or any cannon 
arrived here, a small squadron of their ships, 
consisting of one ship of 44 guns, three frigates, 
and an armed Brig, entered our harbour, with 
a full determination to destroy us ; but, by the 
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| goodness of Divine Providence and the vigor- 
| ous exertions of the people, they were repulsed, 
| with great loss on their part, and upon our side 
| of one man killed, one wounded, two dwelling 
| houses, two barns, and one mill burnt. They 
| afterwards collected in force at the mouth of 
| the river St. Johns and we had frequent alarms 
and information that they were determined to 
| make another attack upon us, so that all the 
people’s time and attention was taken up in 
| making the necessary preperations of defence, 
till the season closed, when we were informed 
the enemy had retired into winter quarters. In 
| the year 1778, we had some little tranquility, and 
| considerable exertions were made for improving 
ithe land. But, in the year 1779, we were again 
| thrown into the greatest distress by the enemy 
establishing a port at Major Bigwaduce. We 
then expected nothing but subjugation ; and 
the people had no heart todo anything. After 
our troops arrived and besieged the enemy, 
Gen! Leod found a reinforcement was necessary, 
and sent an order for one half of the militia to 
join him. The draught was immediately made, 
and set out with Col. Allen, and had got as far 
as Deer Island, when they received intelligence 
that the siege was raised. The people then re- 
turned home again; but were under consider- 
able apprehension of being subjugated, the 
British commander having issued a Proclama- 
tion denouncing vengence against all those 
that did not come, in a short time, and submit 
themselves to the British government and take 
an oath of allegiance. Many persons, to the 
westward of us, were so discouraged as to pro- 
pose to fall in with the British, so far as to be- 
come neuter, and had petitions drawn for that 
purpose, which were sent to this town to join in 
the measure ; but we refusing, and the steps we 
took prevented those places who were in favour 
of it from falling in, whereby the whole of the 
country eastward of Bagaduce, was preserved. 
The people of this town were now almost re- 
duced to a state of desperation, but still deter- 
mined never to submit, until reduced by su- 
perior force, altho’ all communication with the 
metropolis and all other parts of the State, 
from whence we had any hope of relief, seemed 
to be cut off. Frequent alarms now took place, 
thro’ this and the ensuing year ; and, whilst the 
war lasted, the people were called out for to 
erect fortifications and keep guard. Great 
pains was taken by the enemy to bring the In- 
dians upon us ; and, in the fall of the year 1779, 
the noted Major Rogers was actually sent thro’, 
by the way of St. Johns, to Canada, to bring a 
body of Indians against us, early in the spring, 
and they came a part of the way, as we was 
afterwards informed, until the Indians belong- 
ing to St. Johns river met them.and persuaded 
them to return, by telling them that the French 
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and we were brethren, and that to fight against 
us would be to fight against their father, the 
French King—but, as we had early inteligence 
of the business that Rogers was upon, we really 
expected him, and was at the expense of keep- 
ing scouts up the river, to discover the enemy 
if they approached. Several vessels that were 
bound here, with supplies, were taken; and 
one that was loaded with fish, furs, and other 
valuable articles, and owned in the place, and 
was taken on her passage to Boston, and others 
that had property on board belonging to the in- 
habitants, fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
numerous alarms and the want of provisions 
very much impeded the improvements of the 
lands, the remaining years of the war, and kept 
the people in a very naked situation. When 
peace took place, in 1783, and goods could be 
purchased for lumber, they were under the ne- 
cessity of obtaining considerable credit in order 
to carry on their business and cloathe their fam- 
ilies. The mills, during the war, went to decay 
and were rotted down ; but lumber being now 
in great demand and commanding a great price, 
they were excited to rebuild their mills ; but 
were at a very great expense in doing it, as la- 
bor of all kinds was exceeding high—had just 
got under way, and a prospect of dischargeing 
the demand sagainst them, when the Navigation 
Act was passed, which immediately knocked the 
price of lumber down from 8 to 4 dollars per thou- 
sand and now a drug at three dollars. Thus 
were the people involved in the utmost dis- 
tresses, for most of them were in debt at the 


contest, had no means of dischargeing it, even 
with paper money, which they would not even 
have wished to have done, had it been in their 
power ; and to those old debts, they had been 
under the necessity, as before mentioned, of 
adding a very considerable new debt ; and the 
Navigation Act was followed bytwo exceeding 
dry seasons, especially the t, when the 
drought set in very severe, in July. The mills 
were soon stopped for want of water, and con- 
tinued so the remainder part of the season ; and 
winter set in very early, without rain ; the crops 
of potatoes cut prodigiously short; and no 
credit to be obtained, so that the inhabitants 
were reduced to greater straights, the winter 
past, than during any part of the war. They 
have also been at very great expense in running 
out their township ; laying out their lots ; set- 
tling a minister, and supporting him for 15 
years ; building and providing places for public 
worship ; making roads ; and many other heavy 
expenses which arise in bringing forward the 
settlement of a new Township—As an almost 
total stop was put to all business, during the 
war, the inhabitants, in general, were unable 
to pay the minister, yearly, which obliged him 








to run in debt for the support of his family ; 
and, when peace took place, there was anny 
nine hund’ pounds to be raised to pay his sal- 
ary, to enable him to discharge his debts, which 
came very heavy on the people. Add to this, 
his salary since the peace ; £80 a year for a pub- 
lic school ; £250 a year we have raised to make 
and repair roads and highways; and £200 we 
have raised, the present year, for repairing our 
meeting-house, with other expenses of the town, 
make it almost impossible for us to pay any 
State taxes laid upon us, at present. 

And our great desire to support the laws 
renders it necessary for us to make still further 
application, which is for a County to be erected 
in this district, which, if granted, must be 
attended with very considerable expense ; but 
the necessities of it makes us anxious for the 
accomplishment of it. 

There are many strong and cogent reasons 
for a County being established in this district, 
in particular for the punishment of crimes 
against the public, which altho’ they are not 
numerous, yet there is some, and amongst others 
those of fornication and Bastardry, also for 
granting licenses to persons as Inholders and 
retailers of spiritous liquors, for no person 
will be at the expense and fatigue of traveling 
300 miles, and upwards, thro’ wilderness and 
exceeding bad roads, and when they come they 
must find friends to be bondsmen for them, 
which, perhaps, as they are strangers, it will be 
impossible for them to obtain ; and the conse- 


| quence will be, there will be no licensed persons 
commencement of the war, and, during the | 


in this part of the County ; liquors will be sold 
in a clandestine manner; and if one sells, 
another may, and the matter will be so general 
that no person can be informed against or 
punished, and individuals may, thereby, be very 
much injured by too free use of Spiritous 
liquors. A county road is also exceedingly 
wanted, which will not be obtained until a 
County is established here; in short, as was 
before observed, our reasons are too numerous 
to be mentioned. 

In the first part of the war, the Gen' Court 
found it necessary to grant the Settlements, on 
the eastern shore, considerable sums of money 
to purchase provisions for the inhabitants. 
This place received with the others and have 
repaid the whole, since the peace took place, 
which amounted to near £1200, which we be- 
lieve is the only place, Eastward, of the Penob- 
scot, that has repaid the public any part of the 
sums received ; neither have they been at the 
expense of supporting a minister, building 
meeting-houses, raising money for highways 
and public schools. We are informed, the 
Hone Court have been pleased to abate the 
taxes laid on several of the plantations, eastward 
of Union-river, in consideration of their ina- 
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bility to pay; and we are fully sensible that this | 
place is the least able (for the reasons before | 
mentioned) of paying of any in the eastern | 
county. At the time we petitioned to be incor- | 
porated, several of the members of the General | 
Court informed us that it would not be the 
means of bringing on taxation any sooner, as 
they supposed it would be unreasonable to tax | 
us sooner than the other places, adjacent, who 
were more able to pay, only because we wished | 
to be incorporated to come into better regu- 
lations among ourselves. We don’t wish to 
flinch from the public burthen; but, whenever 
we are able to pay any thing towards it we will 
do it with cheerfullness. But,from the many diffi- 
culties we labored under, during the war; our em- 
barrassed situation, at the time, and since the 
peace took place; the large sums we have been 
obliged to raise for the support of minister and | 
other purposes; the punctual manner in which | 
we repaid Government the moneys borrowed; | 
together with our inability, at present, we 
humbly pray your Hon?'* Court to be pleased 
to take our distressed state into their wise con- 
sideration, and be pleased to grant us relief by 
remitting our State tax, and as in duty bound 
will ever pray.— 

By order and in behalf of the town of Ma- 
chias— 








STEPHEN JONES 
JAMES AVERY 
JERI" O’Brien 
Attest James Avery Town Clerk—— 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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VITIIL—RHODE ISLAND REVOLUTION- 
ARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRoM THE ORIGINALS, COMMUNICATED BY REV. 
E. M. Strong, oF PROVIDENCE. 


1.—Governor Cooke to Stephen Hopkins and 
Samuel Ward. 


Provipence, August 31** 1775. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Mr. Ward’s Letter of the 10th, inclosing the 
address and Declaration, and his Letter of the 
19th have come safe to Hand. By a Letter 
from General Washington I was informed that 
Three Ships of War and Nine Transports sailed 
from Boston the begining of last Week. As| 
the Enemy are greatly destressed for Want of 
fresh Provisions, I conjectured this Fleet was | 
designed to supply them; and immediately 
sent a Quantity of Powder, Ball and Flints to 
Block Island, to enable the Inhabitants to de- 
fend themselves, and gave them assurances of 
further aid if necessary. As this Fleet hath | 
not been heard of on our Coast, I imagine they 








were destined to the Eastward. Two of the 
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Men of War were cruising yesterday, and the 
Day before in the River, and came above Con- 
imicut Point. As it is possible for them to 
come near enough to fire upon the Town, our 
Attention is strongly turned to the erecting of 
a Fortification below. I sometime since for- 


| warded to you a Plan of the River, and should 


be glad to know the Sentiments of the Con- 


| gress upon that subject. and whether the erect- 


ing a Fortification, which would not be a very 
expensive one, will be considered as a Contin- 
ental Expense, as I am clearly of the opinion it 
ought to be. As you repeat your Applica- 





|tion for the Accounts of the Committee of 


Safety, I have written to them all and urged 
them to have their Accounts ready at the open- 
ing of the next Session of Assembly, that, 
after being considered, they may be transmitted 
to you. About 140 or 150 of the Six additional 
companies ordered by this Colony have march- 
ed to join the Army. Two commissioned 
officers of each Company are left to recruit. 
But the Colony hath been so drained of Men 
by the large Levies already made, that it will 
be sometime yet before they will be complete. 
A-very heavy firing near Boston was heard the 
Night before last & Yesterday Morning. The 
same Night a Detachment of 300 Men marched 
from Roxbury to Complete the Destruction of 
the Light House. By some persons who came 
in here last evening and this morning from 
Roxbury, we are told that the firing was uni- 
versal from all the Enemys’ Works, Ships and 
Floating Batteries ; and that about 40 Regulars 
pushed out, forced our Sentries to retreat, and 
burnt the George Tavern and one other House 
and Barn. Two of the Party which came out, 
took that Opportunity to desert. From Cam- 
bridge we have a Report that the Enemy under 
Cover of a Field of Corn had begun an En- 
trenchment, which they had carried on some 
Time before they were discovered ; that they 
were attacked by our People with Musketry, 
and a smart Firing kept up on both Sides ; and 
that the enemy were obliged to retreat. 

I am, with great Truth and Regard, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Nicuo. Cooke. 
Honble 8S. Horxms & 
S. Warp, Esqrs. 


2.—Governor Cooke to Stephen Hopkins and 
Samuel Ward. 
PRovIDENCE, Novem’r 27" 1775 
GENTLEMEN, 


As I am well convinced that the 
Ministry will act in America -next Year with 
powerful Armies I am under the greatest Appre- 
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hensions that we shall be deficient in that most | 
necessary Article of Gunpowder. 

The Measures hitherto taken to provide it 
seem to me greatly inadequate to our Demands; 
and hn Attention hath been constantly turned 
towards a probable Means of supplying them. 
I have thought of a Plan which if it be possible 
to carry it into Execution, will answer our 
warmest Wishes. By late Experiments it appears 
that Saltpetre may be more expeditiously made, 
and by a more simple operation, out of Earth 
taken from under Buildings, than in any other 
Way. I myself have set some Leaches, and 
procured Saltpetre of the best quality, from | 
Earth taken from under my Barn, and am con- 
fident that the whole Process may be completed 
in Four Days. I propose that the Congress 
address the Inhabitants of the Colonies, recom- 
mending it, by the most cogent Arguments, and | 
Motives, that the important Subject will afford, 
to every Farmer, who hath a Barn and Crib, 
immediately to set up Leaches in Proportion to 
the Dimensions of his Buildings, for the making 
of Saltpetre. Let the Congress also recommend | 
it to the several Colonial Assemblies, and Con- 
ventions, to give such a Price for it, for a limited 
Time, as will be a sufficient Encouragement to 
the undertaker, and to subject to Penalties all 
those who have Buildings suitable for the Pur- 
pose and shall neglect or refuse, at this most 
critical Conjuncture, to make an Article so} 
essentially necessary for the Preservation of 
their Country. In this Case it will be necessary 
to appoint Committees in every Town and 
Parish to take care that the Resolutions be 
punctually complied with. I suppose that the 
Farmers, who have large Barns, and Cribs may, 
to their great Profit, at a small Expense for 
Leach Hogsheads only, and by the same Fire 
that keeps them warm, easily make during the 
course of the winter 30 or 40 Pounds, one 
with another. I make no doubt that Sulphur, 
if early Measures are taken, may be imported 
from the West Indies. I am told that any 
Quantity may be had at the South Part of Do- 
minica near the Harbor of Roscan, where it is so 
plenty that Boats may lie alongside the Beach 
& lade with it. By these Means it appears to 
me that we may be seasonably and fully sup- 
plied with Gunpowder. If the Congress think 
these hints worthy of Attention the sooner they 
perfect them the better: As the Southern Colo- 
nies may be at Work almost the whole Winter; 
and in the Northern Colonies we may expect 
some Intervals of open Weather when the Earth 
may be got from under the Buildings. 

The following is a short account of the Exper- 
iment I made. I set Four Molasses Hogsheads 
for Leaches of Earth taken down as low as| 
Twelve inches in the same Manner they are set 
to make Soap, excepting that I did not use| 
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Lime; they Stood Two nights and One day. I 
then drew of the ley, boiled it half away, 
strained it through Ashes that had been leached 
before, then boiled it again, until it was of a 


| proper Consistence, (which is determined by 
| putting it in a Spoon or saucer to cool; if it 
|shoots into crystals it is boiled enough) and 


then set it in a Vessel to cool. The next morn- 
In the Evening 1 
poured off the ley, put the Saltpetre into a Pail, 
poured boiling Water upon it, and stirred it 
until it was entirely dissolved, and set it away 
to cool. Iu the morning the Saltpetre was per- 
fectly clarified. I poured off the ley and boiled 
it again, from which I gained a considerable 
Proportion of Saltpetre. This was my First 
Trial. Upon Further Experience I suppose 


| great Improvements may be made in the Pro- 


cess. 

I have just seen Mr. Ezra Deane of Cranston 
who returned from Susquehanna last week. 
He informs me that he saw at the House of Mr. 
John Jenkins of Exeter in that Purchase, one 
Jeremiah Blanchard who shewed them a parcel 
of Earth, taken as he said out of the side of 
a Hill, which contained a Vast Proportion of 
Saltpetre, and told them that any Quantity 
might be obtained. I inclose you a small Sam- 
ple of it. Deane who is to be relied upon 
gives Jenkins a good character but does not 
speak so favorably of Blanchard. The hecessity 
of obtaining Saltpetre is so great that we ought 
to take every Chance: And as this matter can he 
ascertained at a small Expense, I think it will 
be prudent immediately to send one or more 
trusty Persons to the Spot to make Examination 
and Experiments. They ought to be clothed 
with proper Credentials from the Congress upon 
account of the unhappy Dispute between Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. 

We have now in the Harbor of Newport, the 
Rosa, the Swan, and the Glasgow, with a Bomb 
Brig and Six Tenders, and a large Scow as a 
Transport—Capt. Whipple, who sailed last 
night for Philadelphia, took a Schooner of 30 
Tons from Boston in Ballast addressed to G. 
Rome for fresh Provisions Capt. Arnold who 
came Passenger in her, informs me that, when 
he left Boston, which was Ten Days ago, about 
500 Troops had arrived there. All our accounts 
from the Continental Army agree that the Men 
re-enlist very slowly. I desire you to procure 
and send me a particular account of the Process 


| of making Gunpowder, and of the Proportions 


of the several Ingredients &c 
I am with great Esteem & Regard Gent’n 
Your most obdt, hble Servt 
Nica’s Cooke 
Honbles 8. Hopkins & 
S. Warp Esqrs 
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3.—Samuel Ward to Governor Cooke. 
PHILADELPHIA 7" Jan.y 1776. 
Sir, 

We have the Honor of your Letter of 26" 
last month. The Marine service is of such vast 
Importance, that we doubt not of your utmost 
Attention to it in all its Branches. 'The Ravages 
committed by the armed Vessels & the contin- 
ual alarms raised by them must be very distress- 
ing to the Colony, but what would not a wise 
man do or suffer, to preserve his Liberty, the 
alone Source of human Happiness and only Se- 
curity for the permanent Enjoyment of it. The 
Colony has bravely defended Itself, and sup- 
ported the common Cause.of America. The 
next Campaign, as our Enemies will make every 
possible Effort against us, will probably require 
still greater Exertions. We are therefore clearly 
in Opinion with you, that a Regiment ought to 
be raised & kept up in the Colony, at the Con- 


8 
tinental Expense, & shall embrace the first 


favorable Opportunity of applying for one. If 
by the Divine Blessing we succeed next Cam- 
paign, the Burthen of the War will be over & 
the Re-establishment of our just Rights and 
Priviliges will be the glorious Reward of this 
arduous struggle.—The Removal of the Stock 
is of great Importance, & We are happy to find 
that proper measures are adopted for that Pur- 
pose. We lament that any Person should be so 
lost to Virtue & the Love of their Country as 
to attempt to divide us, when our union is es- 
sential to our Preservation, but we hope that 
the wise & temperate & yet spirited Conduct 
of the General Assembly will prevent the in- 
tended mischief & preserve union in the Colo’y. 
We are concerned for the uneasiness occasioned 
by the different Constructions of the Resolve 
of 15th July last. We lately gave our opinion 
upon it, but horned cattle, sheep, hogs & poul- 
try cannot be exported by it, our extreme Want 
of Powder occasioned that Resolve No man 
ought to take the advantage of the necessities 
of his Country to demand exorbitant Prices for 
what she stands in need of, nor to abuse a 
License given by her, to her Injury, or should 
an instance of that kind happen, others ought 
by no means to violate her Resolves, for if once 
the Resolutions of Congress are trampled upon, 
there will be no Common Bond of union left, 
no adequate Power to collect & exert the united 
Strength of the Colonies, Confusion and cer- 
tain Destruction would soon follow. A mo- 
ments Reflection must satisfy any man of this, 
and induce him as he values everything dear to 
human nature, religiously to support the Re- 
solves of Congress. 
We are with great Regard 
Sir, Your most obedient 
Very humble Servants 
Sam. Warp. 
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P. 8. 

Mr. Hopkins is so engaged he could not at- 
tend to look over the letters & desired me to 
sign & forward them myself. For important 
news, refer you to my Latter to the Gov’r & 
Com’g 

This moment an Express from N. York has 
brought the Kings Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, which I have inclosed ; It is deci- 
sive every man must now be convinced that 
under God our Safety depends wholly upon a 
brave, wise and determined Resistance. May 
infinite Wisdom direct all your measures to the 
Preservation of America in general & the Hap- 
piness of the Colony in particular. 


S. Warp. 


4,— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 
PHILADELPHIA Noy’r, 10 1776. 


TR, 

Although nothing remarkable hath occurred 
since my last ; yet as it is my duty to write fre- 
quently I take up my pen to avoid the Imputa- 
tion of Neglect. Our Army in the middle De- 
partment have moved four Miles, to some 
Heights beyond White Plains. In a private 
Letter I am told Gen’l Lee hath wrote that the 
Enemy had but two moves more to make before 
it would be check Mate, alluding to the Game 
of Chess. There have been several Skirmishes 
within 3 Weeks past in all which, We have been 
successful excepting that of last Monday Fort- 
night, and in that, although We lost the 
Ground ; yet the Loss of the Enemy was three 
Times as great as ours. By the best account Ican 
collect, We lost only about 100 killed and 
wounded. I have conversed with a Gentleman 
who was a Spectator of the Fight. He says 
that our Men behaved with great Firmness and 
Spirit, that they frequently repulsed the Enemy, 
who repeatedly reinforced their Detachment 
from the main Body, which was within a Quar- 
ter of a Mile of the Place of action, and so 
compelled our Men to retreat, which was done 
in good Order, and without the Loss of their 
Arms or Field Pieces. He further said that our 
Musketry was more frequently discharged than 
but our Field Pieces not so often as those of 
the Enemy. We have again routed Major 
Rogers with his rebel Band ; and should have 
taken Twenty of the Enemy’s Light Horse if 
our Men had not been too eager. A few more 
Skirmishes with a Battle now and then would 
learn our Troops, coolness, Obedience, and 
Discipline. I do not expect a general Battle 
this Campaign. The Generals seem to be de- 
termined not to put any Thing to a Risk. If 
there should be, barring accident, We shall 
beat the Enemy. Our last accounts from the 
Northern Army say, that Carlton was at Crown 
Point, and that if he should attack our Troops 
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that We should repel him, and at the worst con- 
fine him to the es. Our Armies are well 
supply’d with Provisions; but they want Cloth- 
ing. I hope that your Honour and the Gen’l 
Assembly will expeditiously execute what hath 
been recommended & requested of you & them 
by Congress, respecting the article of Clothing 
and that Care will be taken that our Two Bat- 
talions be raised and equipped in Season. Con- 
gress have lately passed a Resclve empowering 
G’l Washington to appoint Officers, where any 


of the States had not Commr’s on the Spot at | 


the Time that he should receive the Resolve, 
the Time for which a great Part of the Army 
was inlisted being so near expiring as not to 
admit of any longer Delay. 

I should be very happy to receive a Letter 
now and then from my Constituents, with the 
Information I have and may requést. I re- 
ceived a Letter from your Honour I imagine by 
the Contents, without a Signature, and am glad 


to find that the Report was as I suspected | 


groundless and scandalous. An Emulation 
among the respective States who shall do most 
in the glorious Cause in which We are engaged 
is highly commendable, and would be benefi- 
cial ; but if it should degenerate into Jealosies, 
Suspicions and Calumny it might be danger- 
ous. 

Your Honour will see in the late Papers an 
Extract of a Letter dated at Fort Lee giving an 
account that Six Gent’n who had escaped from 
the Enemy’s Fleet informed that 70 Transports 
with 3000 Troops were destined for our State. 
The News Paper doth not mention from what 
Letter the Extract was made. It was taken 
from a Letter of Major Gen’l Greene. I don’t 
think We are in any Danger at present. Here- 
after when their army shall go into Winter 
Quarters the Enemy may have Men to spare 
for that Purpose. It would be well however to 
be upon our Guard, to let our apprehensions 
be known to the neighbouring Sister States, 
and to request them to prepared to assist us 
when ever We may be invaded. If an attack 
should be made on Rhode Island I am afraid 
that some who have subscribed the Test act 
would immediately discover that they did not 
think themselves bound by their Subscriptions, 
and that those who have refused to subscribe 
and have received Indulgencies would not on 


that account be less forward to join and assist | 
We ought to guard against our | 


the Invaders. 
internal as well as external Enemies, and if we 
can, put it out of their Power to injure us. 
hope I shall be pardoned for giving these Hints, 
and I don’t doubt it when it is considered that 
I have been urged to it by a sacred Regard to 


the State I have the Honour to represent, and | 
I continue | 


to the United States of America. 
to be with the sincerest Respect your Honour’s 


I! 


|and the Republick of Rhode Island &c. Friend 
}and humble Servant. 
W™ Exery. 
P. 8. As I am obliged to write in haste I hope 
Blurs Blots and Inaccuracies will be over- 
looked. 
W. E. 


5.— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 


PaimapetPaia M’h 15" 1777. 

| Sr. 

| Ihave the Pleasure to inform you that, be- 
| yond my Expectation, I have procured a Re- 
| solve of Congress, in favour of our State, for an 
| Order upon the Auditor General for Two hun- 
dred thousand Dollars, upon the Loan Office 
for Sixty Thousand Dollars, and upon the 
Treasury for One hundred and forty thousand 
Dollars to be. paid out of the new Emission 
order’d to be issued. Before Congress left 
Baltimore, they order’d a Million of Dollars to 
be deliver’d to the Auditor General subject to 
| Draughts from Congress, The Money is on the 
Road, and so soon as it arrives the Order upon 
him will be paid, and your Commis’rs dis- 
patch’d. I received a Letter yesterday from 
Sam’l & Robt Purviance dated Baltimore March 
10th, 1777, inclosing a Letter to Me from your 
Honour, which they say they had received that 
Morning by Capt. Timothy Coffin who was ad- 
dressed to them by our State for a Load of 
Flour & Bar Iron. That they should load 
& dispatch him as soon as possible, but from 
the present extreme bad Condition of the Roads 
it was very difficult to bring Flour or any thing 
else to Town, therefore Produce would come in 
but slowly for sometime,—That you had sent a 
General Order on Mr. Hillegas the Treasurer 
for as much as would load the Vessel. Mr. 
Hillegas says he can’t pay it without a Warrant 
on the Order specifying the particular sum. As 
this can’t be known until the Vessel is loaded, 
that they shall when that is done transmit me 
the Order to obtain a Warrant for the Value 
Shipp’d, and close with desiring me to give your 
Honour the earliest Notice of Coffin’s Arrival. 
I do it, Sir, with great Pleasure, and shall pay 
|them by an Order upon the Treasurer, who 
will continue at Baltimore some Time, for so 
| much as the Lading &c.. shall amount to, to be 
| paid out of the 140,000 Doll’s for which I have 
an Order upon him asbefore mentioned. 

We have nothing remarkable. The President 
'rec’d a Letter last Evening from Col. Wayne 
at Ticonderoga dated the 2nd of March. 
Every thing was in Peace. He mentions how 
| the Enemy were posted in Canada, and in do- 
|ing that says that the famous, now infamous 
Paoli commands at one of them. There are Two 
British Grenadiers in Town who lately deserted 
from the Army in the Jersey, they say that the 
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Enemy were in Want of fresh Provisions & 
Forage, & that there was a red Fever among the 
Hessians, which proved very mortal, From 
this and other Accounts of the Want of Forage, 
and from the Loss and Incapacity of their Horses 
for Service for Want of Food i hope and con- 
clude that they will not be able to move from 
Brunswick until We shall have collected an Army 
sufficient to attack and demolish them. I am 
impatient to hear of an attack on Rhode Island. 
I hope nothing will prevent it. A successful 
attack there would be of infinite advantage to 
the Common Cause. 

I am in great Haste but with all due Respect, 

Your Honor’s most obed’t, humble Serv’t, 
Wa. Extery. 


6.— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 


PamapeLpuia, March 30, 1777. 

Sir. 

Agreeable to the Directions in your Letter 
by Messrs Greene & Hoell, I have exerted my- 
self to the utmost of my Power, and have 
been happy enough, by the kind Offices of 
the President and others, in Consequence of my 
application, to Procure a very great Part of the 
Balance due to the State of Rhode Island, &c., 
which I wish may go safe to our Treasury. 
The Commr’s will inform you into the unhappy 
Cause of their Detention ; they will also ac- 
quaint you with the Monies they paid Messrs 
Purviances out of the Monies received from the 
Treasurer in Baltimore, and when it was ex- 
pected that Capt. Coffin would sail, and with 
every article of Intelligence. If the Monies 
paid by them to the Purviances should not 
amount to the Balance of their accounts, I shall 
improve that Circumstance to obtain a Resolve 
for an additional Sum and take the Money 
along with Me, if I can, when I return to our 
State. I should be exceedingly glad if the Gen’l 
Assembly would choose a Delegate early in the 
first Session after they receive this, and give 
immediate Notice of their appointment, by 
transmitting a Copy of their Resolve on that 
Head to their Delegates in Congress ; because 
after the Expiration of the time for which I 
was appointed I cannot take a Seat in Congress; 
and I mean to continue here until I am made 
acquainted with this appointment; for if I 
should not be rechosen, I shall take Home with 
me all my Baggage, only a Part of which I shall 
be obliged to carry backwards & forwards, if I 
should be honoured with a Reappointment. It 
is the Obsurvetion of an Author, well acquainted 
with human Nature, that the least a Man says 
in his own Praise, is still too much, I will 
therefore only observe in my own behalf, that 
if Ihave not discharged my Duty hitherto so 
well as I ought to have done, it hath not been 
owing to a Want of attention to it; and that if 
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the State of Rhode Island should think proper 
to honor me with a Reappointment they may 
rely on my most strenuous Endeavours in its 
Service. 

The Liberty of America I hold dearer than 
my Life, and shall always feel a Satisfaction, 
amidst any Sacrifice of Ease and domestic Com- 
fort I may make—when I can contribute to- 
wards its Establishment, and the Prosperity and 
Happiness of the State of Rhode Island &e. 

With the warmest wishes for both, if they do 
not involve each other, and for your Honor’s 
Health & Felicity I continue to be with the 
greatest Consideration and Esteem 

Y’r Honor’s most obedt hble Servt, 
Wr11am Extery. 


P. 8.—The Delegate to be chosen will I suppose 
be chosen for a year, the year to commence at 
the Expiration of the Time for which I was ap- ~ 


pointed. 
W. E. 


I have delivered the Loan Office Certificate 
for sixty thous’d Dollars to ye Commr’s. It is 
indorsed to you, Sir, for the Use of the State. 


7.— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 
- PuiapDEetputa, April 6%, 1777. 

IR. 

You will receive with this a Letter from 
Messrs. Saml & Robt Purviance, inclosing 
an Invoice of Sloop Diamond’s Cargo and an 
account of Disbursements, by which it appears 
that there is a Balance due to them of £164. 16. 8. 
After waiting a convenient Time I shall 
make a fresh application for the Balance due 
to our State, and out of the Monies I may re- 
ceive pay the above Balance. If I should not 
be able to procure an Order on the Treasury in 
Season, I have wrote those Gentlemen that I 
would borrow and transmit them the Money 
due to them upon the first Notice. 

Inclosed is a Resolve of Congress respecting 
= granting Commissions, which I {transmit 

ecause in the Multiplicity of the Presidents 
Business it may beforgot by him. I laid the 
Paragraph of your Letter which related to that 
point, before Congress immediately upon the 
receipt of your Letter. Congress did noth- 
ing in the Matter which amounted to an 
acquiescence. A Day or Two ago a Letter from 
the President of So. Carolina was read in 
Congress representing that for the Want of 
Commissions Instructions &c he had issued 
Commissions, and desiring that a Resolve 
might pass which might give Validity to his 
Commissions. This brought to my Mind your 
granting Commissions, and induced me to 
move the Resolve which is now inclosed. If 
Cont’l Commissions should be wanted you will 
send for them in Time. It is said that the 
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Troops, which in a Letter to Commodore Hop- 
kins I mentioned had embarked, and desired 
him to communicate to you, have disembarked; 
but in a late Letter from the General he does 
not mention it. Itis his opinion that this 
City is the great Object of the Enemy and it is 
too the Sentiment of Gen’l Greene. 
may be prepared to receive them. 

mortified to find that the Expedition designed 
by the Gen’l Assembly hath fallen through. To 


what Cause this is owing, I know not; but I am | 


sorry that the Militia of this Continent should 


by the military be considered in a Light so! 
little respectable as it is. I know not what| 
Numbers were collected in Consequence of the | 

irited Resolution of our State; but I should | 


ink that Six Thousand Militia conducted b 
good officers would be sufficient to med, 
destroy or captivate the four thousand said to 
be on 

doubtles 


invalids. But this I speak with 


Submission; for I am unacquainted with the | 


military Walk. I never traveled in it. How- 


ever, in the present as well as the last War| 


Militia did as I remember, and have done, 
many notable Feats. I could wish to have this 
Business taken up again, if itcan be done with 


a good Prospect of collecting a spirited Army of | 
six or eight thousand Men, and some able} 
officer to conduct them. Iam not alone in my | 


Opinion of the advantages which would attend 


such an Expedition, nor of the Prowess of | 


Militia You will excuse these Hints suggested 
and thrown out from a Mortification I feel in 


having a handful of the Enemy in Possession of | 


an Island so beneficial to them, when it 


appears tome that our Militia with the aid of | 


our Sister States could very easily dislodge or 
destroy them, and from a Love of Coun- 
try. Mr. Marchant is not arrived. Ihope the 
Request in my last will be complied with. I 
am with great Regard, 
Your Honor’s most obedient Servant, 
Wn. Every. 


8.— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 


PumapetPuta, May 8" 1777. 
Sir. 

Inclosed is an Extract from a Letter 
written to the Comm’ee of Correspondence by 
Arthur Lee Esqr, one of the Comm’rs employed 
by the Congress at the Courts of France & 
Spain. By this Extract, the Necessity of de- 
stroying the British &c. Forces, on Rhode 
Island before they may be reinforced fully and 
strongly appears. Boston, it seems is to be 
attacked. Which Way it is to be attacked, if 
attacked, is unknown. The Distance from 
Providence to Boston is about forty six miles 
Two Days’ March only, It hath been and still 
is my opinion that, if the Enemy intend to pene- 
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I wish We | 
Iam greatly | 


ode Island, a Number of whom are} 


[July, 


trate into New England, One of their Routes 
| will be from the Head of our Bay, or near it. 
| If the Assembly should agree with Me in this 
| Sentiment, no arguments will be wanting to 
‘them, to comply with the Recommendation of 
| Congress. But should this not be the Case 
most certainly every possible advantage ought 
to be taken of the divided State of the British 
| Army to crush and destroy it. In a late N. 
York Paper was published an act of Parliament 
lately passed for apprehending, and imprison- 
ing, within the Realm of Britain until January 
1778 all Pirates and Traitors. If I should be 
able to procure the Paper or a copy of the Act, 
before I close my Letter, I will transcribe & 
transmit it to you. We must retaliate, and Con- 
fine all the Prisoners We take. I fancy, before 
the Campaign is out, We shall be able to balance 
Accounts with the Enemy. Recruits have come 
forward from the Southward very cleverly of 
late. I hope recruiting goes on in the Eastern 
States brisker than it did. The quota of our 
State must not be deficient. The common Cause 
and our Reputation depend upon our activity. 
The Enemy have used, and are Still using every 
Artifice they can, to increase Toryism, promote 
Desertions, and depreciate Continental Dollars, 
Persons are employed in every State to propa- 
gate the first, Twenty four dollars is offered for 
every Soldier that will desert and carry with him, 
his Arms, a Less Sum for a Deserter without 
his Arms, to promote the Second ; and to depre- 
ciate our Money it seems they have counterfeited 
large sums and have sent their Emissaries to 
spread their counterfeit Dollars through the 
States. I have seen a thirty Dollar counterfeit 
Bill. It was badly executed. We ought to be, 
| methinks, as industrious to defeat as they are to 
‘contrive. It is high Time to treat Tories with 
proper uniform Severity, & to watch Strangers 
and perhaps one another with a jealous Kye. 
|The Enemies of our own House, are more 
dangerous than external Foes But it is my 
| Business to inform, not to direct. I hope the 
|Gen’l Assembly will attend, if they should not 
|have already done it, to the Letter which I 
| wrote them, desiring the earliest Information 
after the appointment of Delegates. Our State 
is not represented in Congress now, and will 
not be until I shall have received authentick 
advice of my being chosen, or another Delegate 
shall have arrived. Therefore let me intreat 
that it may be done, that the new Delegates 
may come forward immediately. The Circum- 
stances of my Family require that I should re- 
turn as soon as possible to make some Suitable 
Provisions for it, and my long constant atten- 
tion in Congress demands Relaxation. Our 
Loss at Danbury turns out to be less than we 
imagined, and We have killed more of the 





|Enemy ; but We have no certain account of 
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either, Every thing in the Jersey statu quo.|dency. We are desired to forget any animosi- 

I congratulate your Honour on the arrival of the | ties we may formerly have entertained ag’st 

Field Peices. We shall take the Field under | France, & to cultivate a friendship for her. 

greater advantages this, than the last Campaign.| These minutes were made as the other and 
Heartily wishing that the Success of it may | must of course be very imperfect also. 

be at least proportioned to our superior advan-| The Treaties of Alliance &c were signed the 

tages, that we may give our Enemies such | 6" of February; and display a spirit of mag- 
































convincing Proof of their Folly, Injustice & | nanimity and a soundness of policy scarcely to 


Cruelty as may induce them to drop the Contest, 
and thus this be our last Campaign, I am with 


great Respect, 
Y’r Honor’s most Obd’t h’ble Serv’t, 
Wriiw1am Enuery. 


9.— William Ellery to Governor Cooke. 


York Town, May 3°, 1778. 
Sir. 

I take this earliest opportunity to inform 
your Excellency that 1 Messenger arrived here 
yesterday P. M. from France, with dispatches, 
containing among other Things a copy of the 
Treaties of alliance and of amity and Commerce 
entered into between the Court of France and 
our Commissioners; which will without doubt 
be ratified by Congress. 

The former hath the protection and support 
of the Independency of these States for its 
basis, and the latter is founded in perfect 
equality and receprocity. 

If War should be commenced by Great Britain 
aga’t France it is to be made a common cause. 

The Independency of these States is to be 
supported. 

If any particular enterprise should be under- 
taken, we are to join and act in concert. 

No truce to be made without the consent of 
each, unless our Independency is absolutely 
acknowledged. 

France guarantees our Independency, and all 
we possess or shall possess at the conclusion of 
the war, and we guarantee to France her Pos- 
sessions in America. Admission of other Na- 
tions to equal advantages in Commerce. 

These are imperfect minutes of some of the 
principal heads of the treaties as I took them 
at the Table last evening while they were read- 
ing. Hereafter when the treaties shall be rati- 
fied, copies of them will be transmitted to the 
several States. 

The Letters from the Comm’rs show a good 
disposition in the powers of Europe towards us. 

Prussia shows a disposition to share in our 
commerce but will not open her ports to our 
privateers until the arrangement of Indepen- 
dency shall be made. 

The Ambassador of the Duke of Tuscany 
hath given our commissioner favorable expecta- 
tions from his Court. 

Portugal will accede to the family compact. 

The House of Bourbon & all the powers of 
Europe will soon acknowledge our Indepen- 
Hist. Maa. VIIL., 4. 


be parallelled. Instead of pursuing that nar- 
row policy which regards only the present mo- 
| ment and present Interest, and nobly disdaining 
to take an advantage of our situation, France 
| hath, with but a small variation, acceded to our 
own proposals, thereby doubtless intending tc 
bind us to them by the indissoluble Ties of af- 
fection & Gratitude. 

It is reported that Genl Amherst, and Admi- 
ral Keppel’ are arrived at Philadelphia; but 
by an officer whom I saw this morning, and 
who came directly from Camp it seems to be only 
a report. Commissioners are daily expected 
from Britain with proposals for a reconciliation. 
Congress will abide by their Independency at 
all events, and I have no doubt but that it will 
be acknowledged this Campaign even by Britain 
| herself, provided we bring into the field a re- 
spectable army 

She is reduced to the greatest straits. From 
Germany she cannot collect recruits for their 
stipulated Troops,—From her own Island but 
few can be drawn. Her credit is sunk in Hol- 








land, and her Stocks are fallen. France hath a 
large body of troops in Normandy and Bretagne, 
her Navy in good preparation and is determined 
to protect her commerce to America. She 
waits only for Britain to strike the first blow. 
Rather than do this it is my humble opinion 
that if our people will but step forth, this cam- 
paign as I have said before, She will acknow- 
ledge our Independency, and be contented with 
that part of our commerce which it may suit us 
to give her. 

Mr. Collins will set off in a day or two. He 
will take with him One hundred and fifty thous- 
and Dollars, and a Warrant on our Loan office 
for the same sum. I am afraid you will be dis- 
appointed; but this was not obtained without dif- 
ficulty. Unles Comm’rs should be appointed to 
settle our accounts before you make another de- 
mand, and they are adjusted; or you should 
send your auditor with the vouchers for every 
article, and direct him to tarry until the ac- 
counts shall be liquidated, I am afraid any 
application would be fruitless. Permit me to 
desire that two of the Delegates, if they should 
not have come on before this reaches you, may 
be sent forward immediately; for my health, 
and the situation of my family oblige me to 
quit York Town. I continue to.be with great 
Respect Y’r Excellency’s very hble Servant 

W™. ELLERY. 
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IX.—FLOTSAM. 


ese scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘“‘as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness, and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.— 
Eprror HisToRICAL MAGAZINE. } 

INTERESTING LETTERS FROM JEFFERSON AND 

JACKSON. 


Mr. Eprror: A few weeks since, you publish- 
ed a copy of a letter of advice written to a young 
namesake by that eminent statesman and 
patriot, Henry Clay. I have in my possession, 
fac-similes of letters of advice to a boy by those 
illustrious statesmen, Jefferson and Jackson. 
Of the genuineness of the originals I think there 
can be no doubt, from the evidence I have in 
my possession. They compare favorably with 
the letter of Mr. Clay; and I think the three 
letters, together,{contain some of the best advice 
to the young ever written. 

The idee of the letters is this: Peter A. 
Gretjan, Esq., of Philadelphia, and his wife, 
had, for many years, enjoyed a correspondence 
with Mr. Jefferson. In December, 1832, Mrs. 
Grotjan wrote to Mr. Jefferson, requesting him 
to bestow his name on her infant son, and 
write him a letter of advice, asa legacy. With 
this request, he cheerfnlly complied, and wrote 
the letter, of which the following is a true copy, 
from the fac-simile. Ontheeighth of June, 1833, 
Mr. Grotjan introduced his son, then ten years 
of age, to General Jackson, and requested him 
to add his sentiments: he retired to his room, 
and returned, in a few minutes, with his com- 
munication written on Mr. Jefferson’s letter. 


“* Th. Jefferson to Th. Jefferson Grotjan. 


“Your affectionate mother requests that I 
‘*would address to you, as a namesake, some- 
‘*thing which might have a favorable influence 
‘*on the course of life you have to run, Few 
‘* words are necessary, with good dispositions on 
**vour part. Adore God; reverence and cher- 
‘*ish your parents; love your neighbor as your- 
‘**self, and your country more than life. Be 
‘*just; be true; murmur not,at the ways of Prov- 
‘**idence—and the life into which you have en- 
‘*tered will be one of eternal and ineffable bliss. 
** And if to the dead it is permitted to care for 
‘*the things of this world, every action of 
** your life will be under my regard. Farewell. 

** MontTIcELLo, Jan. 10, 24,” 


‘** Although requested by Mr. Grotjan, yet I| 
‘can add nothing to the admirable advice | 
| them, and recording them in their General Meet- 


‘* given to his son by that virtuous patriot and 
“enlightened statesman, Thomas Jefferson. 
‘*The precious relic which he sent to the young 
‘child, contains the purest morality, and incul- 








‘* will carry him through life, safely and respec- 
“‘tably; and, what is better, they will carry him 
“through death triumphantly; and we may 
‘‘humbly trust they will secure to all who, in 
‘‘principle and practice adopt them, that crown 
‘‘of immortality described in the Holy Scrip- 
“tures. 
‘* ANDREW JACKSON. 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, June 9th, 1833.” 


The letter from Mr. Jefferson, it will be ob- 
served. was written in the eighty-first year of his 
age, two years previous to his death, in 1826. 
It breathes the spirit of one living in view of 
the eternal world, and in fellowship with its 
heavenly inhabitants—the spirit of the patriot 
and the Christian. The writing shows the 
trembling hand of an old man; but is sufficiently 
plain to be read even by-achild. The strongly 
marked individuality of Jackson is seen in every 
line of his penmanship, and the sentiments of 
his letter are such as we should expect. How 
happy would it be for our children, could we 
leave to them the legacy of such examples and 
precepts as we have received from the founders 
of our Republic. In these days of official cor- 
ruption and political dishonesty, is it not well 
to keep them in mind of such teachings and 
such examples?—WN. Y. Chronicle. E. E. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHN ADAMS. 


The Worcester 7ranscript has been furnished with the 
following copy of a letter, written, in 1813, by the elder Adame 
to Thomas Jefferson, never before published. The allusion 
to Alexander Hamilton’s influence, during President Washing- 
ton’s administration, is particularly worthy of notice.— 
Ed. Hist. Mag., 


Quincy, July 12, 1813. 


Dear Sir: I forgot, in my last, to remark a 
very trifling inaccuracy in yours of June 27th. 
The letter intercepted in Hitchbourne’s trunk, 
which was reportedto glance at Mr. Dickenson, 
was not in 1776. It was in the month of June. 
1775. Had it been June, 1776, the English 
would have printed it: The nation had then too 
maturely reflected on the necessity of Indepen- 
dence, and was too ripe and too hot for a Pro- 
clamation of it. Neither Mr. Dickenson nor any 
of his friends would have dared to express the 
smallest resentment of it, out of their own 
gloomy circles. The Penns, the Allens, the 
Chews, and the Willings, in other words, the 
Proprietary gentlemen of Pennsylvania—I mean 
those of them who had not run away to the 
English—would have been silent. The Quakers, 
instead of producing my Letters, and reading 


ings, and holding me up to the destestation of 
their whole Society, as the most odious of men, 
aiming, or, at least, having in contemplation, the 


“cates the noblest sentiments. I can only re-| possibility of Independence, in any case what- 
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soever, would have concealed and dissimulated | 
their hypocritical cant. 'The Pembertons, (even 

Israel, ) the Drinkers, the Shoemakers, and all the | 
rest, would have been silent. The Spirit would 
not have moved one of them to open his lips. 

In June, 1776, my Friends would not have 
put on long faces and lamented my imprudence. 
None of them would have wondered, as some 
of them did, in 1775, that a man of Forty Years 
of Age, and of considerable Experience in busi 
ness and in life should have been guilty of such 
an Indiscretion. Others would not have said ; 
“It was a premature Declaration of Indepen- 
“‘dence;” and Joseph Reed, soon afterwards pri- 
vate Secretary of General Washington, and, 
after that, Governor of Pennsylvania, would 
not have said to me, as he did, “I look upon 
“the Interception and publication of that Let- | 
**ter, as an act of the Providence of God to ex- 
“cite the attention of the People to their real 
“situation and to show them what they must 
“come to.” 

You say ‘‘it has been hoped, I would leave 
‘such explanations as would place every saddle | 
‘on its right Horse, and replace on the should- | 
“ers of others the burthens they shifted on 
** yours.” 

Hoped! by whom? They know not what) 
they hope. I have, already, ‘replaced on the 
‘shoulders of” Franklin the burthens he 
shifted on mine. Shall I replace on the should- 
ers of Wasuineton, the burthens that a bas- 
tard Bratt of a Scotch Pedlar placed on his} 
shoulders and he shifted on mine? 

How many Gauntlets am I destined to run? 
How many Martyrdoms must I suffer? 

Be they more or less, I have enjoyed a happy | 
Life; and I would not exchange Life, Character 
or Fortune with any one of them. 

There are few Men now living, if any, who 
know more of me than you do. Yet you know 
but little of the Life I have led, the hazards I 
have run, or ‘‘the light afflictions for a mo- 
“ment,” I have endured. 

T will conclude this grave solemn Letter with 
a merry Story ; but, as true as it is diverting. 

In my Youth, I was acquainted with one of | 
our New England Nobility, Representative, 
Counsellor, Colonel, Judge John Chandler of 
Worcester, of whom I could tell you twenty | 
humorous and instructive Anecdotes. He had 
great Influence in our Legislature. Upon some | 
occasion, there was a complaint against him, asa 
Justice of the Peace, in the County of Worces- 
tor. He arrived in Boston; and the Council | 
sent for him, and interrogated him, and threat- | 
ened him. When he came down from the | 
Council Chamber, one of his Brother Repre- | 
sentatives asked him, ‘‘ Whatcan the matter be?” 
**God damn them,” said Chandler, ‘‘they talk | 
‘of uncreating their Creator.” If you do not, 
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understand this and wish an explanation, you 
shall have it. 
JoHN ADAMS. 
To President JEFFERSON. 


A cuRIOUS DOCUMENT.—In Connecticut, when 
the news was received of the plot to assassinate 
King William IIL, in the winter of 1695-6, 


{there was an association entered into by the 


members of the Council and General Assembly, 


| of which the following is a copy, taken from the 


original still preserved in the State Library in 
Hartford, with the autograph signatures. 


| ** At a Session of the Councill in Hartf’rd Sepit’br 


2d, 1696 

‘* Whereas there has been a horrid and de- 
‘* testable Conspiracy formed and carryed on by 
‘*Papists, & other wicked & traiterous persons 
‘* for assassinating his Ma’tys royall person in 
‘order to encourage an invasion from France 
‘fon England, to subvert our Religion, Laws 
‘‘and liberty ; whose names are hereunto sub- 
‘* scribed, doe heartily, sincerely and solemnly 
‘* profess, testifie and declare, that his present 
‘**Ma’ty King William is rightfull and lawfull 
‘*King of ye Realms of England, Scotland and 
‘*Treland, and that neither ye late King James 
‘*nor ye pretended Prince of Wales nor any 
‘‘other person hath any right whatsoever to ye 
‘*same, and we do mutually promise and en- 
‘*gage, to stand by and assist each other to ye 
‘*utmost of our power in ye support and de- 


| **fence of his Ma’tys most sacred person and 


‘‘ government, against ye late King James and 
‘*all his adherents, and in case his Ma’tie come 
‘*to any violent or untimely death (which God 
‘* forbid) we do hereby further freely and unani- 
‘‘mously oblige ourselves to unite, associate 
‘and stand by each other, in revenging ye same 
‘*upon his enemies, and their adherents, and in 
‘* supporting and defending ye succession of ye 
‘* Crown, according to an Act made in the Ist 
‘‘vear of ye reign of King William & Queen 
‘‘Mary intitled an Act declaring ye rights and 
settling ye 
‘*suecession of ye Crown. 

‘** Hartford, Sept. 2d, 1696. 

‘*MemMBers OF THE CounciLL. — RoBErt 
‘‘TreAT, Governor, JoHn Atiyn, Assistant ; 


|‘* Samurn Mason, Assist. ; Natn’ntu. STanty, 


‘* assist.; CALEB Stanuy, Assist.; Moses Man- 
up, Assist.; Jonn Hamuin, Assist.; Exea- 
‘*7ER KIMBERLY, Sec’y. 

‘* At a sessions of the Gen’rll Court, Octob’r 8, 
1696.,, 

‘“‘We, whose names are hereunder written doe 
‘‘testify our entering into and covenanting in 
‘‘the Bill of Association mentioned on the 
‘* other side and doe solemnly inguage to stand 
‘* by and to perform all the artieles and condi- 
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‘**tions therein contained in testimonie of our 
** steady loyalty to the sacred person of his 


**Royall Maje’tie our dread Sovereign Lord | 


* King William, and to his government by our 
‘* subscription. 

**Ropert Treat, Gov’r ; Jonn Autyn, Assist- 
**ant ; ANDREW LEEK, Assist.; SamvELL Mason, 
** Assist.; Dantent WETHERELL, Assist. ; CALEB 
‘*Sranuy, Assist. ; Mosrs Mansrietp, Assist. ; 


* JONATHAN SELLECK, Assist. ; NATHAN?’ L Sran- 


‘* ty, Assist. 

= REPRESENTATIVES.—APRIAN Nicxouis, Wi1- 
“‘t7am Prrxin, Henry Woxcot, JoHn Moore, 
*“‘Sam’tu Fosxyx, ANDREW LEsTER, JAMES 
** Heaton, JoHN AuuING, Matn’it Lynpe. Joun 
**CuaRKE, Winiiam CHENEY, JoHN HALL, 
‘* JosepH Minor, Ezexren Mayne, James Jup- 
**son, JoHN Boorn, Exzazer Sreriot, Wit- 
‘“t7am Naurpre, Dan’tt BRAINARD, JOSEPH 
‘“*FrEreMAN, Bens. Brewster, Ricwarp Busu- 
‘“‘neLL, THomas CLARKE, SaAMUELL NEwTON, 
**James TREAT, JoHN CHESTER, JOSIAH RosseEt- 
‘*gr, STEPHEN BRADLE, JOSEPH Peck, SAMUELL 
*“Rices, Jonn Hawny, Samventt Bvett, 
** Taomas Hart, Sam’tu Hare, SaMUELL WI1L- 
** cocKSON, PretER Buewu, THomas Jupp, Exia- 
‘‘sapn Preston, JoHn Hatz, Jonn Bares, 
**Davip WarTersury, JoHN WaGEMAN, ANDREW 
** MESSENGER.” 


‘Wasuineton Irvina’s ANCESTORS. 


Dear Sim: I see, from a paragraph now go- 
ing the rounds, copied from the Northern En- 
sign, that Mr. Petrie, County-clerk of Orkney, 
has discovered that W ashington Irving, the cele- 
brated writer, is an Orkney man, by descent, 
Mr. Petrie says : 

“Along with other gentlemen, I have been en- 
‘* gaged for the last six or eight months in trac- 
‘*ing the pedigree of Washington Irving; and we 
‘*have found, from the manuscripts (most of them 

‘‘in my possession) and other sources, that his 
‘father was born in Shapinshay; emigrated to 
‘New York about1760;and died in 1798, leaving 
‘a large fortune. The Rev. P. P. Irving was 
** here about three weeks; and carried away with 
‘**him a table of the family descent, tracing them 
**back to 1422, and subscribed by Sheriff Robert- 
*‘son and myself. The Orkney Irvings are de- 
**scendants of the Irving of Drum, as appears 
‘**from the coat of arms appended to Charters, 
“etc.” 

Some years ago, a weatherbeaten old Shields 
sailor gave me the following particulars : 

‘* William and Peter Irven or Irvine, brothers, 
‘*were born in Shapinshay, Orkney, about the 
**middle of last century. William took to the 
**sea ; Peter was bred a tailor. 
*‘onrapidly, and, having acquired a great fortune 


The former got | 





‘* seventy or aie 2 years ago. Peter, who re- 
‘‘ mained in his native island, married, and had 
‘* five daughters, of whom the youngest, Sarah, 
‘*the only one of the lot who entered the married 
** state, was named after her uncle’s wife, in Amer- 
‘‘ica. She espoused George Fowles, mariner, 
‘* belonging to Durness, and had seven children, 
‘* of whom the oldest, Thomas,my informant, now 
‘«living in Shields, is about sixty yearsold. The 
‘*rich American uncle had a son, whom he named 
‘* after the illustrious patriot, Washington ; and 
‘* this individual is the world-renowned author of 
‘the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall.” 

In Denniston’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, 
some additional facts are given : 

John of Irwyn had landed possessions of 
Holmn, in Orkney, in 1438, when the count 
was still an appendage of the Crown of Sonat 
and Norway. The Irvines of Sebay are very 
frequently mentioned, in the times of Robert and 
Patrick Stewart, Earls of Orkney, and suffered 
very severely from the outrages of these rapa- 
cious nobles. They became extinct, in the direct 
male line, tempore Charles I.; but one collateral 
branch had, immediately before, settled in the 
island of Sanday, and another, the Irvines of 
Gairstay, in the island of Shapinshay. They left 
the estate of Gairstay several generations back, 
and sunk down into the condition of mere pea- 
sants, tenants of Quhome, where some of them 
reside at this day. I was there, lately, with Mr. 
Balfour, the proprietor of Shapinshay, who 
pointed out the old and modest house at Qu- 
home, where was born William Irvine, father 
of Washington Irving. Is it not somewhat 
singular that Sir Robert Strange and the author 
of Bracebridge Hall can be almost demons- 
trated of the same blood? I guess, if Irving 
knew his pedigree could be traced, step by step, 
up to John Irwyn-of 1438, he would readily 
claim and vindicate his Orcadian descent. 

The Irvines, Irvins, or Irwins, though seeming 
to derive their appellation from a place in Ayr- 
shire, are connected with the old mosstrooping 
Eurewings of the southwestern Scottish march. 
The latter are enumerated by Sir David Lind- 
say among the Border Clans : 


*« Adieu all thieves— 
** Taylors, Eurewings, and Ellwands, 
“« Speedy of foot and light of hands.” 


A branch of them settled early in the North ; 
and we find that the Irvines, along with the 
Keiths, Leslys, Forbeses, and other Clans, being 
at enmity with Huntly and Errol,joined JamesI., 
in his expedition into the Highlands. (Robert- 
son’s History of Scotland, ii., 221.) 

A tradition exists which refers the same to a 
Roman origin. The family, now so widely scat- 
tered, has been located, from time immemorial, 
in the vicinity of the Roman Wall, in Liddes- 


**while yet a young man, settled in New York, | dale and Cumberland ; and its founder is said to 
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have been Paulus Irvinius, the Captain of a Ro- 
man Legion stationed there. This, if true,—is 
exceedingly curious. Wuii1am Brocxte. 

Sovrn Surenps, Oct. 11, 1856.—Galeshead 
Observer. 


Tae AutHor or ‘Home, Sweer Home.”— 
The following, from a newspaper of 1853, gives 
some interesting incidents in the life of the | 
author of Home Sweet Home: ‘As TI sit in | 
“my garret here, in Washington, watching | 
‘‘the course of great men and the destiny of | 
“party, I often meet with strange contradictions, | 
‘‘in the eventful life. 

“The most remarkable was that of J. | 
“Howard Payne, author of Home, Sweet Home. | 
“T knew him, intimately. He occupied the 
‘‘same room, under me, for some time; and 
‘his conversation was so captivating that I | 
“often spent whole days in his apartment. 
“He was applicant for office, at that time 
Consul at Tunis—from which he had been | 
“removed. What a sad thing it was to see | 
‘the poet subjected to all the humiliation of 
“‘ office-seeking. Of an evening, he would | 
“walk the streets. On such occasions, he | 
“would give me a history of his wanderings, | 
‘this trials, and all cares incident to his sensi- | 
‘tive nature and to poverty. ‘How often,’ said | 
‘the once, ‘I have been in the heart of Paris, 
“* Berlin, and London, or some other city, and | 
‘‘* heard persons singing, or hand organs playing, | 
““* Home, Sweet Home, without having a shilling | 
“‘*to buy myself the next meal or place to lay | 
***my head. The world has literally sung my | 
““* song till every heart is familiar with its melo- | 
“*dy. Yet, I have been a wanderer, from my | 
“boyhood. My country has turned me ruth- | 
“*Jessly from office; and, in my old age, I have | 
“*to submit to humiliation for my bread.’ ” 

“Thus he would complain of his hapless lot. | 
‘His only wish was to die in a foreign land; to | 
‘**be buried by strangers; and sleep in obscuri- | 
“ty. Poor Payne! He died at Tunis. His| 
‘remains should be brought to this country and | 
“a monument erected to him, by the homeless, 
‘with this inscription : ‘Here lies J. Howard 
“**Payne, author of Home, Sweet Home. A 
‘** wanderer in life—he, whose songs were sung 
on every tongue and found an echo in every | 
‘**heart, never had a home. He died in a 
“ «foreign land.’ ”—Louisville Journal. 


ace 


A Souprer’s Last Letrer—1775. That gal- | 
lant soldier, General Richard Montgomery, fell | 
at the siege of Quebec, on the last day of 1775. 
At the same time, his Aids-de-camp, Major John 
MacPherson, (wrongly printed ‘‘McPhunn,” in | 
Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, | 


i, 198,) and Captain Cheeseman, were also slain. | 
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The spot is still pointed out—namely, at the 
foot of a cliff called Cape Diamond, crowned 
with the citadel. Of MacPherson and Cheese- 
man, we are told by Lossing, that ‘‘ they were 
‘*brave and accomplished, and gave assurance 
‘‘of future renown; but they fell with their 
‘* leader, and share with him the grateful rever- 
‘**ence of posterity.” 

The day before the attack upon Quebec, Mac- 
Pherson wrote a letter to his father, which we 
shall here give—not only because it is a model 
of what a Christian soldier would write under 
the circumstances, but because it has never be- 
fore been published. It runs thus: 


**“My Dear Faruer: If you receive this, it 
‘* will be the last this hand shall ever write you. 
‘* Orders are given for a general storm on Quebec, 
‘this night; and Heaven only knows what may 
‘*be my fate; but, whatever it may be, I cannot 
‘*resist the inclination I feel to assure you that 
‘*T experience no reluctance in this cause, to ven- 
‘* ture a life which I consider is only lent to be 
‘‘used when my country demands it. 

‘* In moments like these, suchi an assertion will 
‘not be thought a boast by any one—by my 
‘*father, I am sure it cannot. It is needless to 
‘*tell that my prayers are for the happiness of the 
‘* family and their preservation, in this general 
‘confusion. Should Providence, in its wisdom, 
‘call me from rendering the little assistance I 
‘*might to my country, I could wish my brother 
‘* did not continue in the service of her enemies. 

‘*That the All-gracious Disposer of human 
‘events may shower on you, my mother, 
‘*brothers, and sisters, every blessing our na- 
‘‘ture can receive, is, and will be to the last 
‘*moment of life, the sincere prayer of your 
** dutiful and affectionate son, 

‘*JoHn MacPuHerson. 
‘* HEADQUARTERS BEFORE QUEBEC, 
**30th December, 1775.” 


MacPherson’s brother held a commission in 
the British army; and it is to him that special 
reference was made in the above. The letter 


| was left with directions to be sent, in case the 


writer did not survive the assault upon Quebec. 
Accordingly, General Philip Schuyler despatched 
it to Captain John MacPherson, the father, with 
the following missive from himself: 


‘*Permit me, Sir, to mingle my tears with 


| ** yours, for the loss we have sustained; you asa 


‘‘father, I asa friend. My dear young friend 
‘* fell by the side of his General, asmuch lamented 
‘*as he was beloved; and that, I assure you, Sir, 
‘‘was in an eminent degree. This, and his fall- 
‘‘ ing like ahero, will console, in some measure, 
‘*a father who gave him the example of bravery, 
‘* which the son, in a short military life, improved 
‘to advantage. . 
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‘*General Montgomery and his corpse were 
‘*both interred by General Carleton with mili- 
" honors. 

‘Your most obedient and humble servant, 

> ‘* Px, ScHUYLER. 

** AuBANy, 14th June, 1776.” 

Both letters remained among the papers of 
the MacPherson family, and the copies from | 
which we print are endorsed thus: ‘‘ The origin- 
‘*als of which these are copies were lent to Gen- 
‘**eral Wilkinson, when he was writing his Me- 
**moirs, and never were returned.” 

**J. M. MacPuerson.” 
—Philadelphia Press, Oct. 30, 1860. 


Wao ate Roger Wiiu1aMs ?—Is nowa ques- 
tion of much interest, as will be seen from a pe- 
rusal of the following interesting statement. 
For many years, it has been the design of the | 
friends of this distinguished man, to erect a 
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suitable monument to his memory. Recently, | 
the matter was newly agitated with success, and | 
work was begun to erect a memorial to the | 
founder of Rhode Island. The place of his 

burial was found; and the work of exhuming 

his remains, which had been buried one hundred | 
and eighty-three years, was undertaken. The re- | 
sult of the movement was as follows : In digging | 
down into the ‘‘ charnel house,” it was found that | 
everything had passed into oblivion. The 
shapes of the coffins could only be traced by a} 
black line of carbonaceous matter, the thickness | 
of the edges of the sides of the coffins, with their 
ends clearly defined. The rusted remains of 
the hinges and nails, with a few fragments of 
wood and a single round knot, was all that 
could be gathered from his grave. In the grave of | 
his wife, there was not a trace of anything save a 
single lock of braided hair, that had survived the | 
lapse of more than one hundred and eighty years. | 
Near the grave, stood a venerable apple-tree; but 

when and by whom planted isnot known. This | 
tree had sent two of its main roots into the graves 
of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. The largest root had 
pushed its way, through the earth, till it reached 
the precise spot occupied by the skull of Roger 
Williams. There, making a turn, as if going | 
round the skull, it followed the direction of the | 
backbone, to the hips. Here it divided into two 
branches, sending one along each leg to the heel, | 
where they both turned, upward, to the toes. 
One of these roots formed a slight crook at the | 
knee, which made the whole bear a close resem- 

blance to the human form. This singular root | 
is preserved with great care, not only as an | 
illustration of a great principle ‘in vegetation, | 
but for its historic association. There were the | 
graves, emptied of every particle of human 

dust! Nota trace of anything was left! It is| 
known to chemistry that all flesh, and the gelati- 
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nous matter giving consistency to the bones, 
are resolved into carbonic acid gas, water, and 
air; while the solid lime-dust usually remains. 
But, in this case, even the phosphate of lime of 
the bones of both graves was gone ! There stood - 
the ‘‘ guilty apple-tree,” as was said at the time, 
caught in the very act of ‘‘ robbing the grave.” 
To explain the phenomenon, is not the design 
of this article. Such an explanation could be 
given; and many other similar cases could be 
adduced. But this fact must be admitted ; the 
organic matter of Roger Williams had been 
transmitted into the apple-tree: it had passed 


| into the woody fibre and was capable of propel- 


ling a steam-engine: it had bloomed in the apple- 
blossoms, and had become pleasant to the eye ; 
and more, it had gone into the fruit, from year 
to year, so that the question might be aed, 
who ate Roger Williams?—Albany Argus. 


Wo Caprurep GENERAL Riau ? 

(The following interesting letter from General Jesup, throws 
light on one of the most interesting events of the War of 
1812; and we find a place for it with much pleasure.) 

WasHINGTON, Sept. 25, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN: By an article copied into the 
New Orleans Picayune of the 12th instant, from 
the St. Louis Republican, I learn that a contro- 
versy is going on in the public journals as to 
who captured Gen. Rial, of the British army, 
in the battle of Niagara. That is not a subject 
for dispute. Gen. Brown's official report of the 
battle, states the matter correctly. At the close 
of the third paragraph of that report, the Gene- 
ral says: ‘‘ The 25th had been thrown to the 
‘right, to be governed by circumstances;” and 
in the paragraph which follows, he says: ‘‘ The 
“25th Regiment, under Major Jesup, was 
‘“‘engaged in amore obstinate conflict with all 
‘*that remained to dispute with us the field of 
‘* battle. The Major, as has already been stated, 
‘*had been ordered by Gen. Scott, at the com- 
‘‘mencement of the action, to take ground on his 
“right. Hehad succeeded in turning the enemy’s 
‘flank; had captured, by a detachment under 
‘*Captain Ketchum, Gen. Rial, and sundry other 
‘* officers,” &c., (See Gen. Brown’s report in 
Brannon’s Military and Naval Letters, page 381.) 

The facts are these: When the 25th had turned 
Gen. Rial’s left flank, it was ascertained from 
prisoners that Gen. Drummond was advancing 
at the headof a heavy Division. The importance 
of checking his movement, and keeping him 
out of action, until Gen. Brown should come up 
with Ripley’s and Porter’s Brigades, was obvi- 
ous. Captain Ketchum was detached with his 
Company to seize the Niagara Road, with orders 
to seize all who should attempt to pass, either 
to the front or rear; the commander of the 
Regiment at the same time taking a position 
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with five Companies to support him, and to 
check the movements of a body of Cavalry not 
more than a hundred paces from the road. 

In about ten or fifteen minutes, Ketchum 
reported the capture of Gen. Rial, with his 


escort. While these events were occurring, a| 


detachment, under a non-commissioned officer, 
which had been sent down the road towards the 
advancing column, captured Captain Moorson, 
(I believe that is the name), the British Adju- 
tant-general, on his way with a communication 
from Gen. Rial to Gen. Drummond, and Capt. 
Loring, an Aid of the latter General, with a 
communication to the former. The 25th Regi- 
ment was then between the two British Divisions; 
and it was important to get the prisoners out 
of the way, that they might not impede its 
action. It was due to Captain Ketchum that 
he should conduct them from the field; and he 
was detached, with forty men, todeliver them to 
Gen. Scott. ‘ 

Gen. Brown’s report was first published in 
the National Intelligencer, if I mistake not, in 
August, 1814, and can be referred to by any one 
having access to a file of that journal. It is due 
to the memory of Ketchum, as gallant a soldier 
as ever led American troops into battle; who 
never hesitated, no matter what the peril, to 
execute any order given to him; who never 
made an attack which was not successful, nor 
received one which was not repulsed; that the 
facts in regard to the capture should be cor- 
_ rectly understood. I therefore ask the favor of 
you, Gentlemen, to publish this note in the Jn- 
telligencer, as a as you can conveniently find 
room for it; and I am, respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
Tu. S. Jesup. 


XI.—NOTES. 


Tue Barrie or SprineFretp, N. J. 

*We —_ the following report of this action, made by Gene- 
ral Maxwell to Governor Livingston of New Jersey, from the 
original, in the possession of a friend.—Ep. Hist. Maa., 

JERSEY CAMP, NEAR SPRINGFIELD, 

14th June, 1780. 

Dear GOVERNOR : 
closed that I had written to your Excellency on 
the 6th inst. The person who was to have 
delivered it halted at Elizabethtown, and before 
daylight was alarmed. We were alarmed also 
by 12 o'clock, and had marched near your 


house when intelligence was received that the | 


enemy were landing in force, with artillery and 
dragoons, and that their number would 
least 5,000. I thought Elizabethtown would be 
an improper place for me. I therefore retired 
toward Connecticut Farms, where Col. Dayton 
joined me with his regiment. I ordered a few 
small parties to defend the defile near the Farm 


You will find by the in-| 


ve at | 
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| Meeting-House, where they were joined and as- 
| sisted inthe defense by some small bodies of 
| militia. The main body of the brigade had to 
| watch the enemy on the road leading to the 
|right and left toward Springfield, that they 
might not cut off our communication with his 
| Excellency General Washington. Our parties 
of Continental troops and militia at the defile 
performed wonders. After stopping the advance 
of the enemy near three hours, they crossed 
over the defile and drove them to the tavern 
that was Jeremiah Smith’s, but the enemy were 
at that time re-enforced with at least 1,500 men, 
and our people were driven in their turn over 
the defile, and ‘obliged to quit it. I, with the 
whole brigade and militia, was formed to attack 
them, shortly after they had crossed the defile, 
but it was tho’t imprudent, as the ground was 
not advantageous, and the enemy very numer- 
ous. We retired slowly toward the heights to- 
| ward Springfield, harassing them on their right 
| and left, till they came with their advance to 
| David Meehner’s house, where they thought 
proper to halt. Shortly after the whole brigade, 
with the militia, advanced their right, left, and 
front, with the greatest rapidity, and drove their 
advance to the main body. We were in our 
turn obliged to retire after the closest action I 
have seen this war. We were then pushed over 
the bridge at Springfield, where we posted some 
troops, and with the assistance of a field piece, 
commanded by the militia, the enemy were 
again driven back to their former station, and 
still further before night. Never did troops, 
| either continental or militia, behave better than 
ours did. Every one that had an opportunity 
(which they mostly all had) vied with each other 
| who could serve the country most. In the lat- 
| ter part of the day, the militia flocked from all 
| quarters and gave the enemy no respite till the 
day closed the scene. At the middle of the 
night, the enemy sneaked off and put their 
| backsides to the sound near Elizabethtown. 
| Our loss was one ensign killed, and three lieu- 
tenants wounded, seven privates killed, twenty- 
| eight wounded, and five missing. The militia 
| lost several and had a number wounded. We 
have good reason to believe, from the number 
of dead left on the ground, and from the infor- 
mation of many of the inhabitants where they 
had their dead and wounded, that they lost 
three times the number we did. Gen. Stirling 
is among their wounded and thonght to be 
dangerous, with Count Donop killed, a son or 
nephew of the General who met the same fate 
at Red Bank. I am credibly informed that 47 
of the enemy, dead were found the next day, 
scattered through the woods and fields, beside 
those whom they themselves had buried and 
,carried off the first day. The main body of 
| the enemy now occupy the ground by the Old 





point and De Hart’s house. Their advanced | 
parties are as far as Elizabethtown Bridge. I | 
am, with much respect andesteem, your Excel- | 
lency’s most obedient humble servant. 

Wn. MaxweEtu. 


15th.—N. B.—Your Excellency’s family was 
all well a day or two ago, and had received no 
injury from the enemy. Your son William was | 
with us all the day of the action. 

His Excellency Gov. Livrnesron. 


American Commerce, Erc., 1 1761. 
From the Introduction of 7he American Nego- 
tiator; or the various currencies of the British Col- 
onies in America, as well the Islands, as the Con- 
tinent. * * * * * Reduced into English money. 
By J. Wricur, Accomptant. 
oy J. Everingham, Dean-Street, Fetter-Lane. 

or the Author, 1761, we give the following ex- 


tract to show the nature and objects of the | 


work. 


five hundred persons in London and Bristol, 
subscribers for the work, and, of course, inter- 


ested, at that time, in the trade with this country. | 
“The Trade carried on between Great-Britain | 
‘‘and her American Colonies hath been for many | 


‘Years very considerable, and of late Years 
‘* greatly increased, and still daily increasing; 
‘‘and is happily in so flourishing a State at 
‘* present, as to make up a very great Part of the 


‘extensive and vast Trade carried on by Greai- | 
‘* Britain and Ireland. The very great Quanti- | 


**ties of Goods and Merchandize that are yearly 
‘‘exported to the Colonies, most of them of 
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‘the Manufactory and Produce of Greal-Britain | 
‘‘and Ireland, and the very numerous Fleets 
‘that annually arrive from the said Colonies | 
‘‘ richly laden with the various and valuable Pro- | 


*«ductions of the western World, which almost 


‘*Bosom of the Adlantic Ocean, are daily Testi- 
‘*monies of the Importance of the Trade to the 
‘Colonies, to such a Degree, as to be the prin- 
‘‘cipal Source of the Riches, Grandeur and 
‘*Power of the British Nation, to which it has 
‘‘at present arrived, by the auspicious and be- 


‘‘nign Dispensation of Prudence; to the Won- | 


‘**der, Envy and Jealousy, of the neighbouring 


‘* Nations; and our good Neighbours the French | 
‘‘in particular, who for near a Century past | 
‘‘have made repeated Efforts, both by open | 


‘* War, as well as by sly and treacherous Methods, 
‘*and every Machination in their Power, to de- 
‘‘ prive us of the Sources of Wealth and Power, 
‘*which the Trade to America so evidently ad- | 
‘* ministers to Great-Britain. But the joyful | 
‘‘Days are come, that the Bonds of French | 
‘* Power in that Part of the World are now broke 





‘*in sunder, and all their Atempis to destroy or 
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‘*circumscribe the Bounds of the British Col- 
‘fonies, and consequently the Trade thither, 
‘*happily subverted, overset, and destroyed, by 


'**the refulgent Beams of Providence, which 


‘**have so remarkably shone on the British Arms, 
‘*in the Course of the present War, and has 
‘‘placed the British Flag on every Fort and 
‘* Port of the northern Part of the Continent of 


| ** America (as well as several of the southern 


‘* Isles) where the French Flag waved before; so 


| ‘*that it may now be said in one respect of the 
| ** British Dominions, what Puffendorf, in the 


‘Introduction to his Roman History says, of 
‘*the Extent of the Roman Empire, which he 
‘* says, was only bounded by Nature; having for 
‘* Bounds on the North the frozen Hyperborean 
‘*Mountains of Sythea, and on the South the 
‘burning sandy Desarts of Africa. In like 


‘Manner, the British Empire in America is at 


‘* present only bounded by the Inclemency of 
** Cold, and uninhabitable Woods and Wilds of 


| ** Terra incognito Borealis, or the unknown Re- 
It contains the names of about two thousand 


** gions of the North. And also on the West of 
** Canada, by Countries little known to the 
** Europeans, which, as they lay in temperate 
‘* and inhabitable Climates, ’tis hoped the British 
‘**Nation will in Process of Time be better ac- 
‘*quainted with than at present. 

‘Tis certain, the present great extent of the 
‘* British Dominions in America are situated in, 
‘‘and comprehend all the Diversity of Soil and 
‘* Climate, as is to be found in all the inhabitable 
‘* Parts of the Globe; and consequently ’tis high- 
‘ly probable, that every vegetable Production, 
‘*that is now raised in all other Parts of the 
‘* World, will thrive when transported to a Cli- 
‘*mate, and Soil, of the same Temperature as 
‘the Place of their native Growth. 

‘*The want of new Seeds and Plants, which 
‘are hard to be obtained and transported with 


‘ | ** vegetable Life in them, so far as from the East 
‘‘every favourable Wind wafts over from the | 


“*to the West-Indies, is a great Obstacle; but 
‘nevertheless, may in Time be surmounted. 
‘«The Genius and Industry of the British Na- 
‘tion for planting and cultivating new Lands, 
‘‘and raising every Production their Soils and 
“* Climates in America are capable of producing, 
‘**promise great Things on this Head, especially 
‘*as the Colonists are encouraged by the Society 
‘for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
‘‘and Commerce, by the many Premiums they 
‘* have offered for the raising new Production in 
‘* America, which Encouragement is said to be 
‘*seconded by several of the Governments in the 


| ‘Colonies; which makes it more than possible, 


‘‘that in Process of Time, all the vegetable 
** Productions, that are raised in the southern 
‘** Parts of Europe, may be raised in the Colonies 
‘‘in great Abundance. These and other Con- 
‘« siderations set before us the pleasing Prospect 
‘‘of the Trade to America, greatly increasing 
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‘to the reciprocal Advantage of the Colonies|planisher, paper-ware-house-man, physic-gar- 
‘‘and their Mother Country. dener; Refiner, ribbon-weaver, rug-maker, 

“It is not my Intention here to play the | remembrancer; Sausage-maker, saddler to her 
‘Geographer, or to dip into Politicks, or com- | majesty, ship-chandler, scale-maker, soap-ma- 
“‘mence Historian of any Class, either Political | ker, spring-saw-and-plane-maker, silk-man, silk- 
‘‘or Natural; these Subjects are amply treated | broker, silk-dyer, slop-seller, seeds-man, shoe- 
‘‘of by many Authors of various Nations in | maker, school-master, stationer, surgeon, silver- 
‘* Kurope, in their respective Languages; inso- | smith,saddler,salter,sugar-refiner, sugar-broker, 
‘*much, that a Collection of Books wrote on the | satin-dresser, ship-broker, ship-builder, ship- 
‘* Affairs of America would make a very consid- | wright, stock-broker, sail-maker, stocking-trim- 
‘erable Library of themselves; and the respec- | mer, silver-turner, shoe-ware-house-man, sha- 
‘*tive Writers on these Heads, and what is found | green-case-maker,shalloon-maker;Tanner, tobac- 
‘tin Collections of Voyages and Travels, seem | conist,tallow-factor, tallow-chandler, timber-mer- 
‘‘to have quite exhausted their respective Sub- | chant, trunk-maker, truss-maker, toy-man, tea- 
‘*jects, and must wait for new Events, Discov- | man, taylor, tin-man, tyre-smith, tabby-waterer, 


‘*eries and Circumstances, to furnish them with 
‘‘new Materials further to expatiate on their re- 
‘spective Subjects, which no doubt Time will 
‘amply supply them with.” . 

We find the Apothecary, architect, army-lace- 
man, attorney, accomptant, auctioneer, alder- 
man,anchor-smith, agent; Baker, biscuit-maker, 
banker, broker, brewer, brush-maker, bookseller, 
block-maker, brazier, brick-layer, 
maker, button-man, button-maker, buckle- 
maker, bacon-cutter, Blackwell-Hall-factor, 
buckram-stiffner ; Carpenter, coach-maker, 


collar-maker, coach-painter, chair-maker, cab- | 


inet-maker, cheese-monger, china-man, coal- 
merchant, comb-maker, carver, clerk, chymist, 
cooper, confectioner, chaser, currier, calender, 
clock-engraver, colour-man, cyder-merchant, 
copper-merchant, copper-refiner, copper-plate- 


printer, corn-factor, cork-cutter, carpet-ware- | 


house-man; Druggist, distiller, drum and colour- 
maker; Enameller, engraver, exchange-broker, 
engine-maker, esquire ;F'actor, fan-maker, furrier, 
fell-monger, fish-monger, founder, floor-cloth- 
painter; Gentleman, gun-maker, grocer, gun-pow- 
der-merchant, glass-grinder, glass-seller, glass- 
merchant, glover, gold-beater, gold-wire-button- 
maker, gold-smith, gold and silver-flatter, geo- 
grapher; Hatter, haberdasher of hats, hat-maker, 


hosier, haberdasher, hard-ware-man, hot-press- | 


er, hooper, hop-merchant, hair-merchant; In- 
digo-maker, ink-maker, iron-founder, iron- 
monger, inn-keeper, insurance-broker; Joiner, 
jeweller; Leather-dresser, leather-seller, leather- 
cutter; leather-dyer, lace-man, linnen-draper, 
lighter-man; Mason, machine and _black-ball- 
maker, mathematical-instrument-maker, man’s- 
mercer, malt-distiller, maltster, metal-flatter, 
measure-maker, master of Vaux-hall-garden, 
mercer, merchant, mill-wright and engineer, 
musical-clock-maker, meal-factor, milliner; No- 
tary public, needle-maker; Operator of teeth, 


optician, orris-weaver, oil-man, oil and colour- | 


man, oil-cooper, orange-merchant; Preacher, 
painter, printer, print-seller, packer, peruke- 
maker, pin-maker, pewterer, plumber, poulterer, 
perfumer, potter, pump-maker, pawn-broker, 


breeches- | 


|throwster; Vintner, victualler, vestry-clerk; 
| Upholsterer, upholder, undertaker; Weaver, 
| white-smith, worm-maker, wool-stapler, wine- 
| seller, ware-house-man, watch-maker, watch- 
| case-maker, watch-gilder, wharfinger, whip-ma- 
ker, whalebone-cutter, woollen-draper. 

We see here how different branches of busi- 
ness were subdivided. We have tanner, cur- 
rier, leather-dresser, leather-seller, leather-dyer, 
leather-cutter; and so of others. We have some 
employments of which, in this countrywe have 
little knowledge: what acquaintance have we 
with ‘‘fell-monger;” ‘‘remembrancer,”’‘‘calender” 
‘* orris-weaver,” ‘‘ throwster,” ‘‘ slop-seller,” 
‘* haberdasher,”’ etc. ? 

We infer that there was then, there, as well 

as here, at that time, very little Coffee used, as 
| it is not mentioned, unless under the general 
‘name of Grocer. It is probable that mineral 
coal, for fuel, had not come into general use, 
as now; in fact, at first, there was a great pre- 
judice against it, as against many other new 
things, such as saw-mills and power-looms. In 
the whole list there is but one coal-merchant. 
| There were no dealers in cotton or cotton 
| goods—silk, linen, woolen are mentioned. We 
/miss, too, many kinds of merchandise which 
| have come into use, in the last century, 
We would like to see the trades, professions, 
| employments, ete., in London, New York, etc., 
\at the present day, contrasted with this. It 
|would show as great a difference from this 
| of London, in 1761, as that does with ancicut 
Tyre, inthe days of the prophet Ezekiel, Chap. 
| xxvii., where he describes it under the alle- 
| gory of a ship with all its cargo on board, sunk 
| in the sea, 

We have now many articles of merchandise, 
modes of manufacture, means of living, of 
which the people who lived a hundred years ago 
| never dreamed. 

It is worthy of notice how different, too, are 
the terms then in use for the same trade or oc- 
cupation, from the present—‘‘ oil-man,” ‘‘ oil- 
‘*and-colour-man,” foradealerin paints and dry- 
ing oils; ‘‘tea-man,” is a dealerin that article ; . 
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so ‘‘toy-man” and ‘‘tin-man;” and dentistry had 
not been much practiced when they named the 
practitioner, ‘‘ the operator of teeth.” 

It seems to have been an ancient and eastern 
practice to use the term man for actor, or agent; 
so ‘“‘husband-man,” for farmer; ‘‘ship-man,” for 
sailor; ‘‘crafts-man,” intheBible. In the East, 
in western Asia, they used the term ‘‘Barisman.” 
for the keeper of a fortress. 

It is a singular fact, that, in all this list of 
twenty-five hundred names, including above two 
hundred trades and professions interested in the 
trade with this country, there is not one Doctor, 
unless the following may be so regarded, ‘‘ Geo. 
“* Bridges, original Bug doc.” What this expres- 
sion means, has puzzled every one to whom we 
have shown it. We should like to have some 
of the antequarian readers of Tor Histrorrcan 
MaGazineE explain it. 


Sratesvinie, N. C. E. F. R. 


Wrrcnorart.—In the year 1692, at Salem, in 
the Puritan Colony of Massachusetts, accusa- 
tions of Witchcraft were brought against several 
persons. A special Court was ordered by the 
Governor for their trial; and the whole com- 
munity showed the deepest interest in the re- 
sult. The evidence received was such as may 
be found in nearly all similar trials in Europe; 
it was conclusive of the guilt of the accused, to 
the minds of the Judges ; and they were con- 
demned and executed on the gallows, by order 
of this ‘“‘ Witch-Court.” 

The excitement increased ; many more were 
accused and held for examination; but the 
matter being brought before the Representa- 
tives of the people, in their annual assembly, the 
special Court was abrogated, and three months’ 
delay obtained. People grew calm, and rea- 
soned together ; and, when the accused, were 
tried before the Colonial Court, all were re- 
leased. Belief in witchcraft* came to a violent 
end, for the first time in the world’s history. 
The strong good sense of the Puritans overthrew 
one of the most deeply-rooted superstitions of 
the ages. 

While the foregoing contains the simple facts 
of the Salem case, as related by every historian 
of credit, nothing is more common than for ig- 


norant or malicious persons to refer to the Pu- | 


ritan belief in witchcraft as an evidence of pe- 
culiar intolerance and religious fanaticism. 


While the Puritans believed in the power of 


witches and in demoniacal possession, until 
1692, it is a fact that they held their opinions 
in common with the whole civilized world. A 
belief in witchcraft meets us at the very dawn 


of authentic history. Instances are recorded | 
in the Old Testament ; and Moses commanded | is an old live-oak stump on Mr. 
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| the children of Israel, ‘‘ Suffer not a witch to 
| *live.” It was a common faith, in the pagan 
world, and flourished through the splendid 
| civilizations of Greece and Rome. Philoso- 
phers, naturalists, and conquerors, Cicero, Pliny, 
| and the Czesars, were equally its dupes. 

With the common tenacity of error, witch- 
craft survived the wreck of laws and learning, 
in the fall of the Roman world; and, gathering 
strength into the twilight of the middle ages, it 
was as much a matter of belief, until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, as the Christian 
religion. Not only were both branches of the 
Christian Church fully committed to it, by the 
united voices of Popes, Bishops, Clergy, and 
| the Canon Law; but it was unquestioned by the 
Universities and philosophers and recognized 
by the Statute Law. 

The men to whom the Reformation is due, 
Erasmus, Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, 
|could here join their adversaries, on common 
|ground. Beliefin human spirits, acting through 
| the human agency of witches, was no supersti- 

tion, but simple fact, to minds like Shakspeare, 
| Milton, Hobbs, and even down to the time of 
| Locke. Sir Thomas Brown, author of the Ex- 
| posure of Vulgar Errors, testified in Court as 
to his entire belief in witches. Sir Kenelm 
| Digby and Bruvere are also on record as be- 
|lievers. While men so illustrious, as scholars 
and philosophers, held the faith, there could be 
|no doubt in the common mind ; nor was it safe 
| to be skeptical in England or France, down to 
| the close of the seventeenth century. 

| In 1670, sixty people were executed at Mobra, 
|in Sweden, as witches, and several of them were 
'children. In 1677, five men were burned at 
| Paisley, Scotland. In France, witches were 
| burned as lately as 1718, and tried as lately as 
|1765. James II. of England tried some witches 
himself, and had them put to the torture; and 
| the Act against witches, under which thousands 
had suffered, was not repealed in England until 
1736, forty years after the occurrences at Salem ! 
| Hundreds of instances can be cited to prove, 
| beyond question or cavil, that the Puritans onl 

| * eucaie 

| agreed with the current opinions of the world, 
| opinions not of the ignorant merely, but the 
| learned also, and those of the highest station, 
| including the Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman 
| Church, Kings on all the thrones of Europe, 
the Judges on the Bench, and the whole body 
of the Clergy. And it is equally true that the 
Puritans were among the first who subjected 
| this superstition to the light of reason, and ex- 
| posed it as a delusion and error. 


Joun E. Russetw. 
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tation, (St. Simon’s,) from which the original 
stern-post of the Constitution was taken. Short- 
ly after the capture of the Guerriere by that 
vessel, a Bay-TREE sprung up from the centre of 
the old stump, and has continued to flourish 
ever since; and, as an evergreen, may be seen 
at all times of the year, constantly increasing in 
strength and beauty. We presume, therefore, 
that there can no longer be a doubt that the 
American Constitution will always flourish “like 
‘‘a green bay-tree.”—Commercial Advertiser, 
April 30, 1824. 


New York. W. K. 


First THRASHING-MACHINE.—In commend- 
ing the hand threshing-machines of the present 
day, as ‘‘cheap, and doing their work easily, 
- ee and well,” the American Agricul- 
urist says: ‘‘The earliest attempts to thrash by 
‘‘machinery were, we believe, with hand thrash- 
‘ers. The curious will find areferencein Wash- 
‘‘ington’s Diary, under the date of January 22d, 
‘1790, to his having called upon the Baron de 
‘‘Peellnitz to see his thrashing-machine, by 
‘‘which it is clear that, long before the introduc- 
‘*tion of horse thrashers, a tolerable effective 
‘‘hand machine was employed.” 

In this County, the early efforts of inventors 
of thrashing-machines were in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Pope of Hollowell was the first to 
introduce such a machine to the notice of farm- 
ers. This was in 1826. His first machine 
went by hand; and, by turning a crank, a series 
of mallets or swingels came over upon a table, 
on which the heads of the grain had been placed 
by the man tending it, and the kernels pound- 
ed out. Afterwards, it was driven by horse 
power, the power being applied by means of the 
old cider-mill sweep, the gearing being very 
rude and simple. These were the beginning of 
the improvements afterwards so successfully 
carried out by the Brothers Pitts, and which 
have rendered their names, in connection with 


horse-powers and grain-separators, so well known | 


throughout our country. —Maine Farmer. 

We beg to suggest that, if our friends of 
The American Agriculturist and The Maine 
Farmer will turn to Proverbs x., 13, they will 
find that ‘‘thrashing-machines,” by hand power, 
were known and, probably, used, long before 
either Washington kept a Diary or Mr. Pope 
eee such a machine to the farmers of 

aine. 


BRONXVILLE. Dick. 
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BOOKS. 


I.—Recent PuBLIcATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of THE HisTorRICAL MAGAZINE, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to ‘‘ Henry B. 
“Dawson, Morrisania, N. Y.,’’ or to Messrs. CHARLES 
ScRIBNER & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York City, 
as shall be most convenient for them.) 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 
1.—The New Testament of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
The Common English Version, corrected by the Final Com- 


mittee of the American Bible Union, Second Revision. New 
York: American Bible Union. 1869. Octavo, pp. 488. 


The Psalms, The Common Version Revised for the Amer- 
ican Bible Union, with an Introduction and occasional Notes. 
By Thomas J. Conant. New York: American Bible Union. 
1871. Octavo, pp. xxi, 211. 


Las Escrituras del NuevoPacto. Traduccion del original 
Griego. MDCCCLVIII. Duodecimo, pp. 543. 

In these volumes, we have three of the publica- 
tions of the American Bible Union—that insti- 
tution, in New York, which was organized some 
twenty years ago, to promote the faithful trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into every living tongue, 
that all may read in their mother tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

The first-named, The New Testament, is the 
New Testament as finally revised and sent out, 
complete. It is a thoroughly-revised version of 
the English text ; and, in many respects, it dif- 
fers from all texts, in English, which have pre- 
ceded it—in none more so, however, than in the 
substitution of the words ‘‘ immerse” and *‘im- 
‘*mersion” for the ancient words ‘‘ baptize” and 
‘*baptism” with which the Bible of James I. 
was disfigured. 

With the exception of the instances named, 
we have seen no change which we do not con- 
| ceive to be an improvement, because a clearer 
equivalent, in English, for the original Greek, 
is substituted: in the cases of *‘baptize, ‘“Baptist” 
and ‘‘ baptism,” we should have preferred the 
| simple words ‘‘ Dip” ‘‘ Dipper,” and ‘‘Dipping,”’ 
both because of their simplicity and of their 
striking similarity to the words used, for the 
same purpose, in the Scriptures of the Germans, 
| Netherlanders, Danes, and Swedes. 

There is neither Introduction nor Note in this 
edition ; and the naked text, therein, is left to 
fight its way into the hands of the anxious 
readers of the Word, on its own evident merits 
|contrasted with those presented in the version 
of King James. 

The second-named, The Psalms, is also a re- 
vision of the ordinary English Version, rather 
than a new translation. No other changes have 
been made than those which were neces: to 
the clear expression of the sense of the original; 
and in those cases the true sense of the Hebrew 
has been given with as little change as possible 
of the familiar phraseology of the ordinary ver- 
sion. The form employed is the poetical form 
of the’ original ; and the text is preceded with a 
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Notes, illustrative of the text, accompany it, | 
throughout the volume. 

Of the fidelity of the revision, we can write 
only as the publisher of other opinions than our | 
own: it seems to have commanded the earnest | 
respect of all whose judgment in the matter is | 
worthy of attention, whether in America or Eu- | 
rope; and it must, therefore, be found useful, | 
both to the scholar and to the ordinary reader. | 

The third-named, E/ Nuevo Pacto, is a new | 
translation of the New Testament into Spanish. | 
It is represented, by those who are well versed | 
in that tongue, to be a version which possesses | 
unusual merit, both because of its elegance and | 
its fidelity ; and the great favor which it has | 
met, both in Europe and America, from those | 
who are best able to determine its character, | 
certainly seems to confirm that judgment. 

All these volumes are printed with great care: 
El Nuevo Pacto is truly an elegant one. 





2.—First Annual Report of the Board of Trade of Cincinnati, 
Sor the commercial year ending January 1, 1870. Cincinnati: 
1870. Octavo, pp. 128. 


If we understand the matter correctly, this | 


Board of Trade is not a substitute for the old | 


Chamber of Commerce, but a newly formed 
Society in the interest, more especially, of 
manufacturers, and moving parallel and har- | 
moniously with the other. 

This is its first Annual Report; and it cer- 
tainly seems, as far as we can judge, to be a| 
very creditable one. Its attention seems to 
have been largely, if not principally, devoted to 
the Railroads and Canals of the country, to a' 
Convention for the promotion of Trade, and to 
an Industrial Exposition, in Cincinnati; and 
on all these subjects, as well as on the coveted 
“‘Direct Trade with Europe,”—of which we | 
were wont to hear so much, from the South, 
years ago—we find Reports in this volume. 
Elaborate Tables, illustrative of the Manufac- 
tures of Cincinnati, in 1868 and 1869; in 1840, | 
50, 60, and ’69; and compared with those of 
other cities; of Manufacturers, by classes; of | 
Imports and Exports, 1868 and ’9; of the same, | 
in 1869, when compared with those of St. Louis | 
and Louisville; of Receipts and Shipments of | 
Grain and Flour, 1869; of Steamboats, Barges, 
and Canal Boats, enrolled, 1869; of Steamboats | 
inspected and licensed, 1869; of the Trade of 
the several towns on the Ohio-river, 1869 ; of | 
the Railroads and Telegraphs of the State ; of | 
the taxable property, rates, and revenues, in 
Cincinnati, 1830-1869. ; etc. ,etc., follow; and alist | 
of members, the By-Laws of the National Board 
of Trade, and several other documents close the | 
work. 

There can be no more important volume, con- 
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carefully-constructed Introduction; and brief | cerning a specified locality, than one which 


| year ending December 31, 1869. 


[July, 


illustrates its local industry and the trade which 
it carries on with other localities ; and we wel- 
come all such works, unwelcome as they are to 
others, as among those which are most useful 
as well as most interesting. 





3.—Constitution and By-Laws of the West Va. Historical 
Society. Organized December 30, 1869. Morgantown: 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 8. 

Circular of the West Virginia Historical Society. Broadside. 

We welcome this newly-formed Society into 
the sisterhood of associations devoted to the 
cause of American History, and bespeak for it 
the friendship of those which are older and 
stronger than itself. 

We do not know how much interest there is 
felt in the subject to which this young Society 
has dedicated its efforts ; but we hope its labors 


| will be productive of a growing respect for the 


Past of the Republic as well as for that of other 
portions of the world. 

The library of the Society, we believe, is at 
Morgantown. 





4.—Twelfth Annwal Statement of the Trade and Commerc: of 
Milwaukee for the year ending December 31, 1869. Compiled 
for the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, by William T. 
Langson, Secretary. Milwaukee: 1870. Octavo, pp. 106. 


What we have said, already, concerning the 


|importance of this class of works, is perfectly 


applicable to this—it is a perfect picture of the 
business and business-men of the city of Mil- 


|waukee, for 1869; illustrated, in detail, b 


masses of figures relative to almost every brane 
of trade and every object of commerce. 

It is illustrated with an elaborate railroad- 
map, on which are laid down, in bold, black 
lines, the various railways which may be said to 
terminate in Milwaukee, while those which may 


| be said to terminate elsewhere are not as dis- 
| tinctly defined. 


The volume is very neatly printed. 





5.—Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Buffalo, for the 
With comparisons of previous 
years ; together with important commercial statistics and state- 
ments. Reported to the Buffalo Board of Trade, by William 
Thurstone, Secretary. Buffalo: 1870. Octavo, pp. 152. 

Another of the annual contributions to the 
literature of Commerce of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and by no means the least impor- 
tant. 

It is a carefully-written Report, by a well- 
posted business-man ; and its teachings and its 
suggestions are as honorable to him as they are 
important to the State and her Metropolis. 

The general plan of the work is that which is 
ordinarily followed ; and it is as stoutly sup- 
ported by masses of figures as can be reasona- 
bly desired, by any one. It is, in short, amin- 
ute exhibit of the Trade and Commerce of Buf- 
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falo, during 1869 ; and when the importance of 
Buffalo to the every day life of New York Cit 
shall be considered, the importance of this vol- 
ume will be very evident. 

It is very neatly printed. 





C.—PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


6.—Iowa: the home for Emigrants, being a treatise On the re- 
sources of Iowa, and giving useful information for Immigrants 
and others. Published by order of the Iowa Board of Immi- 
gration. Des Moines: 1870. Octavo, pp. 96. 

Iowa: Het Land voor Emigranten, zijnde een verslag over de 
hulpbronnen van Iowa, en gevende nuttige informatie met be- 
trekking tot den Staat, ten behoeve von landverhuizers en an- 
deren. Uitgegeven op last van de Iowa Commissie van Emi- 
gratie. Pella: 1870. Octavo, pp. 119. 

Iowa: Die Heimath fur Einwanderer, Eine Ubhandlung uber 
die Hulfsquellan Iowa’s, enthaltend Werthvolle und nutliche 
Unf larungen in Bertreff des Staates, fur Immigranten und 
Undere. Beroffentlicht auf Unordnung der'Immigrations- 
Board von Iowa. Des Moines: 1870. Octavo, pp. 104. 

We have received from the excellent Secre- 
of the Board of Immigration, the above 
three tracts which he informs us compose an 
entire series of the documents which Iowa has, 
so far, printed for the promotion of emigration 
to her territory; and we have pleasure in recog- 
nizing, in them, three valuable handbooks con- 
cerning the history, geography, geology, agricul- 
ture and horticulture, education, State-institu- 
tions, railroads, lands, etc., of that flourishing 
young State. Indeed, they form a perfect pic- 
ture of the present-day condition of Iowa; and 
such an one, as, a few years hence, will possess the 
greatest interest to every one who shall desire 
to learn of the past of that State, in her earnest 
advance to greatness. 
It will be seen that Mr. Fulton’s excellent 
handbook has been presented in the English, 
Dutch, and German languages. 





7.—State of New York. The University Manual, 1870, Al. 
bany: Weed, Parsons & Co., 1870. Duodecimo, pp. xxii, 295, 

There are very few works, of a public cha- 
racter, which are more important, for reference, 
than the Manuals which, year by year, are is- 
sued by the Legislatures and other public bodies 
in the several States; and yet how few there 
are who seem to care for their preservation. 

The volume before us is the Manual of the 
Regents of the University of this State—that 
venerable and useful, but yet little understood, 
body, whose origin and particular duties so few 
are acquainted with, and fewer yet care to as- 
certain. 

It contains the laws respecting the organiza- 
tion and powers of the Board; those concerning 
the incorporation of Colleges, Academies and 
Select Schools; those relating to the Trustees 
of those institutions, their Annual Reports, and 
the distribution of the Public Monies; those 
relating to Normal Schools, the State Library, 
the State Cabinet, the Law Libraries and Li- 
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braries of Courts, and those relating to the 
State Records; together with the Ordinances of 
the Board, lists of Regents, etc. ,etc.; and it will 
be seen how useful it is to every one who desires 
to know of the educational and liter institu- 
tions of this State and of the laws and authori- 
ties which control them. 

The volume is very neatly printed ; and it is 
accompanied with an elaborate Index, the use- 
fulness of which is known to every one. 





D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


8.—The Life of Bismarck, private and political; with descrip- 
tive notices of his ancestry. By John George Louis Hesekiel, 
Translated and edited, with an Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and Appendices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F. 8. A., 
F. A. 8. L. With upwards of one hundred illustrations by 
Diez, Guinin, Pietsch, and others. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1870. Octavo, pp. 491. Price, $3. 


In this volume, we find what seems to be a 
very complete account of the private and politi- 
cal career of the great Prussian statesman, Carl 
Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck-Schon- 
hausen, Count, Major-general, and Minister- 
President of the Kingdom of Prussia, and 
Chancellor of the North German Confederation. 
The work is subdivided into five Books, with 
Appendices, containing ‘‘ Bismarckia” and the 
fundamental laws of 1847, besides the National 
Song, Ich binein Preusse, keunt ihr meine Far- 
ben—‘‘T am a Prussian ! see my colors“gleam- 
ing.” ete. 

Thestyle of the English translation and trans- 
position is, like the German original, compact, 
almost crude, like the man it represents ; and, 
as a biography, it is rather too detailed and 
too minute to be digestible for an American 
reader. 

In the Editor’s Preface to the English edi- 
tion, we meet with that constitutional liberalism 
which characterizes a loyal Englishman, and 
with that sympathy for a great politician, diplo- 
matist, and statesman, which makes the writer 
turn sharply on the critic in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, wherein the personal amenities of the 
Minister President, are not duly acknowledged. 
Be this as it may, Bismarck, the man of blood 
and iron, has made his mark, strong and power- 
ful, for now and, forever; and, whether his pri- 
vate character be more brusque and plucky 
than suave and tender, cannot shake the work 
already accomplished and the result already 
acknowledged. Tobesuccessful, now-a-days— 
to steer the Ship of state through the stormy 
waves of Revolution and war—to avoid breukers 
ahead and break heads that are behind, de- 
mands rather the character of a stern realist 
than that of a very scrupulous philanthropist. 

In the First Book, the learned Doctor leads 
us back to the ancestors of Bismarck, into the 
so-called ‘‘ Alt Marck,” a tract of land border- 
ing on the river Elbe, and intersected by the 
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little river Biese, where the village of Bismarck | 


can be found, to-day. It is, says the author of 


the book, ‘‘an old and famous place, for, South | 


** of the town, stands an ancient tower, known as 


**the ‘Bismarck louse.’ Tradition states that | 


‘**the tower received its name from a gigantic 
**louse (!) which inhabited it.” 


miser, affeudal Lord of the Thirteenth Century, 
whose stitching, biting, and grasping praclivi- 
ties were exceedingly disagreeable to the 
wretched serfs who were subject to his Lord- 
ship’s control. 

As to the origin of the family, and the name 
of the Bismarcks, the author says, page 32: 


‘Bismarck does not, as some assert, derive its | 
“‘name from the Biese, because, in the year | 
| page 34: ‘* It would be almost puerile, by means 


**1202. when it is first mentioned in the records, 


‘*itiscalled ‘ Biscopesmark’ or ‘Bishopsmark,’ | 


‘‘afterwards corrupted into ‘Bismarck.’ It be- 


*‘longed to the Bishops of Havelberg, who | 
**erected a fort here, as a defence of their) 


‘*Mark, on the frontiers of the Sprengels of 
**Halberstadt. From the little town, the noble 
‘*family of Bismarck has its name. It is a 


‘* tradition of later times, by no means histori- | 


‘‘eally confirmed, that the Bismarcks were a 
‘noble family of Bohemia, settled by Charle- 
‘*magne, in the Alt Mark, and the founders of 
**the town of Bismarck, which received its name 
‘*from them.” ‘‘As groundless is the tradition 


‘‘of the Wendic descent of the Bismarcks. Ac- | 


** cording to this, the actual name of this noble 
‘* family should be ‘Bej-smarku,’ in the Wendic— 
‘*« Beware of the Christhorn.’ Not very happily 
‘as the double trefoil, in the arms of the Bis- 
‘*marcks, been identified with the Christ-thorn, 
‘*asa proof of their Wendic descent. The Bis- 
‘*marcks are rather, as all the families of knight- 


rank, in the Alt Mark, the descendants of | 


‘** German warriors, who, under the Guelph, the 
‘*Ascaman, or other Princes, had conquered 
**the Sclavic lands, on both banks of the Elbe, 
‘* for Christianity and German civilization, and 
‘*had then settled themselves on those lands, as 
‘*fief-holders.” ‘‘Like many other knightly 
‘* families of the Alt Mark, the Bismarcks grad- 
‘‘ually spread towards the East, conquering 
‘* greater space for German Christian culture, 
‘*subduing the Wends, or driving them back 
‘*towards the Oder.” 

We must accept these definitions, although 
we would not find it very strange if the blood 
of the Bismarcks were of Slavonic-teuton origin, 
as the face and character of their greatest repre- 
sentive show rather a particular mixture of 
Teutonic pluck and Slavonic shrewdness, which 
have been so instrumental in his diplomatic and 
politico-military successes. Nor can we lay 
much stress on the controversy between the 
Messrs. Hezekiel and Riedel, having for its 
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Here we stop, | 
and offer a substitute, in the form of an old 
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subject the grave question whether the stock of 
the Bismarcks derived its name from a citizen 
family of Stendal or from the Castellans of the 
Episcopal Castle of that name, and whether 
the circumstance of the Bismarcks of Stendal 
having belonged to the Guild of Tailors, of that 
town, justifies the inference of their plebeian 
origin or not. As the American people are richly 
blessed with, so called, ‘‘ self-made” men, and 
found no fault in raising an original tailor to 
the highest point of national honor, we would 
not be very apt to belittle the glories of a Bis- 
marck, who, if not able to use the needle, has, 
at least, done some stupendous work with the 
needle-gun. 

To show the animus of the two learned con- 
testants, in regard to these questions, we quote 


‘* of fantastic explanations respecting the races, 
‘* bearing the name of Bismarck, to deprive the 
‘“Minister of the rank of Junker, and thus 
‘claim him as a plebeian”’(!!) To this expec- 
toration of the author, Mr. Mackenzie, the 
translator, adds the following remark: ‘‘ This 
‘* rank, in Germany, and especially in North 
** Germany, is held to be noble. We have no 
** corresponding title, in English; it is higher 
** than Esquire, but not exactly that of a Knight 
‘‘or Baronet. Perhaps it corresponds to Hon- 
** orable.” 

‘*How inexpressibly rich for His English 
**Honorableness!” Junker is not a rank, but 
asurname. Nor exists that species of humanity, 
under that name, anywhere in Germany, except 
in the Northern part. Junker is the prototype of 


‘a nobleman, raised on bonded estate, represent- 


ing, in a political sense, a mixture of Southern 
chivalry and Northern Hunkerism; and the 
title cannot, therefore, be accepted either as a 
great compliment or as aspecial mark of honor. 
If Bismarck had remained atrue Junker, he 
never would have attained the height of a Euro- 
peon statesman. 

To our own satisfaction, and,probably, that of 
our readers, we find the family of the Bismarcks 
is from a strong and racy stock, rightfully en- 
dowed with the title and emoluments of nobili- 
ty. Divided into different branches, the 
numerous members of the family exercised a 
considerable influence, in Germany, during the 
Middle Ages; holding many different offices 
under Church and State; and acting as faithful 
Knights and servants to their superiors. 

One, ‘‘Rule of Bismarck,” seated at Stendal, 
deserved well of his town as one of the founders 
of the Common School, in spite of the heavy 
opposition from the Church. It is even said, 
that he died under the ban of the Church, which 
would be a pretty sure argument for his energet- 
ic character and reformatory spirit. His son, 
Claus von Bismarck, on the other side, was 
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remarkable for his political assiduity and his 
contest with the democratic party of Stendal, 
while he, himself, was a member of the ‘‘ aristo- 


‘* cratic” Guild of Tailors. The latter being | 


worsted, Claus became an exile, but was soon 


rewarded by the Margrave with the Castle of | 
Burgstall, (1345); thus the Bismarcks entered | 


the first rank of the nobility of the Alt-Mark, as 
Castellans, ‘‘ or Castle-holders.” As a matter 


of course, the cavaliers of Burgstall were very | 


fond of manly sports, especially hunting: 
so was a certain Prince, the Margrave John 
George, their neighbor 
Things were, therefore, so managed by the lat- 
ter party, that the Bismarcks were pressed to a 
permutating or swapping process, by which 


John took possession of Burgstall, whilst one | 
branch of the Bismarcks had to accept Schén- | 


hausen and Fishbeck (1563), whence arose the 


title of ‘‘ Schénhausen,” as an affix to that of | 


‘* Bismarck.” In spite of this swapping pro- 


Bismarcks remained a ‘‘ considerable’’ family: 


and not a few of their members, besides the | 


present Minister, gained high positions and 
extraordinary distinction, especially as soldiers 
and diplomatists. Ludolph von Bismarck- 


Schonhausen fought as a Captain against the 
Turks; his second son, August, participated in 


the battle of Nérdlingen, in 1640, and died asa 
Colonel, in the Elector of Brandenburg’s 
Army. August Frederic von Bismarck ‘ met 
‘*a hero’s death,” as Colonel and Commandant of 
the Regiment of Anspach-Baireuth Dragoons, 


in the year 1742, at the Battle of Chotusitz; and 


Ludolph A. von Bismarck, after many adventures, 
rose to the position of a General, in the Russian 
Army. He died in 1750, at Pultawa. In the year 
1783, F. Wilhelm von Bismarck, afterwards so 
famous as a Cavalry-General of Wiirtemberg and 
asa military writer, was born. He served in Eng- 
land and, finally, in Wiirtemberg; was Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, Dresden, Hanover and Carls- 
ruhe; and received, in 1835, an invitation from 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, to inspect his 
Cavalry. In 1818, he had been created a Count, 


by the King of Wurtemberg; and died on the) 


eighteenth of June, 1860. 

Count Otto E. L. von Bismarck’s grandfather 
was Charles Alexander von Bismarck. He left 
four sons, the fourth and last, Charles William 
Ferdinand, was the father of the present Min- 
ister President. He was born on the thirteenth 
of November, 1771; left the service as a Cap- 
tain ; and was married, on the seventh of July, 
1806, to Louisa Wilhelmina Menken, born on 
the twenty-fourth of February, 1790, and de- 
ceased on the first of January, 1839, at Berlin. 
Charles William died in 1845. 

Oito von Bismarck was born at Schénhausen, 
on the first of April, 1815, and is, therefore, 
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now in his fifty-sixth year. He was the fourth 


| of six children—four sons and two daughters— 


of whom the eldest was born in 1807 and the 
youngest in 1827. 

The youth of Bismarck is described, in the 
Second Book. His earliest days, however, were 
not passed at his ancestral estate,in the Alt- 
Mark, but in Pomerania, whither his parents 
had removed, in the year 1816. By the decease 
of a cousin, they had succeeded to the knightly 
estates of Kniephof, Jarchelin, and Kiilz, in the 


| Cirele of Vraugard. At Kniephof, where his 
and higher Lord. | 


parents took up their residence, Bismarck passed 
the first six years of his life; and to Kniephof 
he returned, in his holidays, from Berlin, so 
that the Pomeranian estate of his parents may 
be regarded as the scene of his earliest sports. 
When, after his father’s decease, in 1845, the 
Minister President took Schénhausen, Jarchelin 
was surrendered to the elder brother. Kniep- 


| hof was retained by Count Bismarck, until 1868; 
cess and the diminution of their fortunes, the | 


when, after the purchase of Varzin, it passed 
into the possession of his eldest nephew, Lieu- 
tenant Philipp v. Bismarck. 

About the Easter of 1821, Otto von Bismarck 
entered the then renowned school of Professor 
Plamann, in Berlin. There he remained until 
1827, when he left it to pursue his more classi- 
cal studies at the Frederick William Gymnasium. 


| At this time, he laid the foundation of his 


knowledge in English and French, which’ he 
subsequently brought to perfection. As a char- 
acteristic trait, we quote the following, from page 
116, ‘‘ He also got into many disputes with the 
‘* French Professor and learnt English in an in- 
‘*eredibly short space of time, in order not to be 
** submitted to the test of the French Professor.” 
From this, it seems that his predilection for 
‘*French Professors” has not increased with his 
years; although his perfect understanding of 
the finesses of ‘‘ French can not be denied.” — 
**He even, at that time, exhibited a marked 
‘preference for historical studies—especially 
‘*that of his native Brandenburg, Prussia, and 
‘“‘Germany. Here he laid the foundation of his 
‘eminent historical attainments, afterwards so 
‘* formidable to his opponents in parliamentary 
‘discussion. The style of his Latin Essays 
‘‘was always clear and elegant, although, per- 
‘haps, not, in a grammatical sense, always 
‘correct. The decision on his Prize Essay of 
‘* Easter, 1832, was: ‘Oratio estlucida ac Latina, 
‘* sed non satis castigata.’ The language is clear 
‘and Latin, but not sufficiently polished.” 
Bismarck was not seventeen, when he entered 
the University at Gottingen; nor did he possess 
that imposing stature and those marked features 
which characterize, him, now-a-days. As his 
biographer says: ‘‘his stature was thin and 
** graceful ; his countenance possessed the 
‘‘brightness of youthful liberality; and his eyes 
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‘*beamed with goodness.” Bismarck has in- 
herited his tall stature from his father, ‘‘ who, 
‘* with his fine presence and cultured manners, 
‘*had been a personage of most aristocratic ap- 
‘*pearance.” A veritable student he was—with 
all the accomplishments and appurtenances, so 
common to the high and gay life of a German 
University—dressed in high boots, short blouse, 
and ‘‘ service’’ cap, armed with spurs and whip, 
pipe and rapier, singing and drinking, riding 
and swimming, ‘‘ posting” and duelling, en- 
joying all the sports of vigorous, spouting 
youth, let loose on an ‘‘elegant” three years’ 
spree. In 1835, he abandoned University life; 
passed his examination; and was appointed an 
Auscultator or Examiner in the Police Court of 
Justice, at Berlin. It was in this city that he 
met Prince William, now King William, for the 
first time. Bismarck was introduced to the 
Royal Prince, in company with a certain Herr 
von Schenk, who was as tall as Bismarck and 
also a legal official. Looking at the two stately 
forms of these youths, Prince William said, 
jokingly, ‘“‘ Well, Justice seeks her young ad- 
‘*vocates according to the standard of the 
‘“* Guards.” 


In 1836, Bismarck changed the Department | 


of Justice for that of Administration; and went 
to the Crown Court at Aachen, (Aix la Chapelle). 
Here he associated much with Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Belgians; and, in their com- 
pany, made several excursions to Belgium, 
France, and the Rhenish Provinces. He was 
especially the favorite of the English, as they 
were delighted by finding in him an amiable 
gentleman, possessing a perfect mastery over 
their language. These connections, however, 
“‘got him into many scrapes”—he quitted 
Aachen and was transferred to the Crown Office 
at Potsdam, in 1837. The year following, he 
entered a Battalion of Jiigers, to fulfill his mili- 
tary duty ; and was soon transferred, again, to 
another Battalion, of the same arm, stationed 
at Greifswalde. In 1839, he entered on the ad- 
ministration of his Pomeranian estates (Kneip- 
hof) where he is said ‘‘to have fought chival- 


vexations, by a strange mixture of wild revel- 


ries and earnest studies in history, theology, and | 


philosophy. The less real pleasure he had in 
this career, the worse it became, so that he 


earned a fearful reputation among the old} 
ladies and gentlemen, who predicted the moral | 
Rov- | 


and pecuniary ruin of ‘‘ Mad Bismarck.” 
ing around, on horseback, writing letters, and 


reading books, or treating his friends with the | 


best champaign he had, the Junker’s seat of 
Kniephof very soon took the character of a 
‘*Kniephof,” 7. e. a jolly ‘‘ treating ” establish- 
ment, known, ‘‘far and wide in the land.” 
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| Diet of Erfurt; 
German “‘ Bundestag,” at Frankfort, in 1851; to 


| tle-field of Sadowa, in July, 





{July, 





But Bismarck was only mad when shut up in 
a Pomerian cage, playing Ulan or officiating as 
a Dyke-Captain (Canal Superintendent). By- 
and-bye, this solitary Junker’s life was changed 
into that of a good husband (1847). Whilst on 
a pleasure-trip to Italy, with his wife, he met 
King Frederick William IV., at Venice, and 
was at once ‘‘commanded” to attend at the 
royal dinner-table; and his royal master con- 
versed with him, for along time, ‘‘in a gracious 
‘‘manner,” particularly concerning German 
politics. In fact, from this time, Bismarck rose, 
step by step, until he reached the very climax 
of political influence, position, and power. 
How Bismarck rose gradually from a Pomer- 
anian Junker, a Lieutenant of Ulans, and a 
Dyke-Captain, to the rank of Minister President 


| and Chancellor of the North-German Confeder- 


ation, is related in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Books, to which we refer. There we find him 
as a Representative in the United Prussian Diet 


|at Cologne, resisting the spirit of liberalism 


which had grown up in Germany before the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1848; then, again, in 
that same Assembly, in the Spring of 1848, as 
one of the defenders of Conservatism against 
Revolution; in 1849, as a member of the Second 
Chamber of the Prussian Diet, speaking against 


| the adoption of the Constitution framed by the 


German Parliament at Frankfort and adopted 
in the Prussian Second Chamber, by a vote of 
one hundred and seventy-nine against one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine; again, in 1850, at the 
then as Ambassador to the 


Petersburg, (1859-’62); to Paris, (Briaritz) 1862; 
as Minister President of Prussia, facing the op- 
position and preparing his plans to meet a rup- 
ture with Austria and the old German Confed- 
eration ; then at Gastein, in 1865; on the bat- 
1866 ; then at 
Prague; and, finally, on his splendid estate of 
Varzin, as ‘‘ Sultan Uilem and Grand Vizier 
‘¢ Bi-Smarcts.” 

In this survey, our object has been, besides 


| giving notice of a very literary production, to 
‘‘rously” against his manifold troubles and | 


compress into as small a space as possible the 
more introductory part of the work and thereby 
facilitate the idcelion of the subsequent 
chapters (Books 3, 4, and 5,) which are full of 
important facts, sparkling anecdotes, private 
and official correspondence, speeches, etc. 

The book presents itself to the American pub- 
lic as a rare gift of biography and contempo- 
raneous history, well worthy of being bought, 
read, and studied. In its form and print, and, 
with its masterly-executed illustrations, it de- 
serves our fullest acknowledgement and praise. 


F. 8. 





